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STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, embracing Scient and other 


Terms, numerous familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. By t 


Rev. JAMES SI. % 'ONTH, 


THE PRONUNCIATION CAREFULLY REVISED prey, % EV. P. H. PHELP, M.A 


‘9 


Now complete in an Imperial Octavo Volume of 1,248 pp. Cloth, $6; Half Roan, $7; Full Shee)” uy ‘Iso in Harper's * Franklin Square Library,’ 


in 23 parts, 25 cents each part. Muslin Covers for binding furnished by the Puc {) -s on receipt of 50 cents 


The Vocabulary is comprehensive, including every word which has any claim toa place in the language, together with those which occur in stand 
ard English literature, even if now obsolete. The Pronunciation of every word is made clear by respelling it in syllables, according to the simplest pos 
sible scheme of “‘ phonotypes” or‘ sound-symbols,” in which only the English alphabet is used, but each letter or combination of letters has a fixed, un 
varying sound. The Etymologies are given with fulness, according tothe latest authorities. The Jfinitions have been carefully prepared with a viey 
to the utmost usefulness, and seek to give the meaning of each word with greater precision than is commonly attained, but in the simplest and clearest 
equivalents that can be selected. The Arrangement of the work has been carefully studied, down to the details of the typography, in onler to afford the 
greatest possible facility of reference. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


‘The work exhibits all the freshest and best results of modern lexico- | ‘A dictionary of the highest order in every department without being 

graphic scholarship, and is arranged with great care so as to facilitate refe- | ouieanmen w hile for ease of reference there is no dictionary we know of 
rence.”—N. Y. Tribune. | that equals it."—Jrish Times, Dutdin, 

‘*This may serve in great measure the purposes of an English cyclopa- “Can be recommended as highly for its typographical appearance as it 
dia. It gives lucid and succinct definitions of t bo tochastont terms in science | can as an authority on the spelling, definition, and pronunciation of the 
and art, in law and medicine. . . . The Dictionary appears in all its English language.”"—The ¢ ‘itte 


departments to have been brought down to meet the latest demands of the ' 
“The first point that strikes the examinerof Stormonth is the good- 


day.”—Times, London. ; : : - 
“Tt has the bones and sinews of the grand dictionary of the future, Sized and extreme ly legible type. This i he a ict ean gated ae = visite 
. . . Aninvaluable library book.”—Ecclesiastical Gazette, London, sight is defective. ‘So faras published the Dictionary seems to be specially 
‘ . : , : , rich in ay ial, obscure, and obsolete words. . . . The definitions 
‘ Full, complete, and accurate, including all the latest words, and giv- are. as a rule, brief, but long : and minute in the case of the more important 
ing all their derivatives and correlatives. The definitions are short, but words. Much judgment isshown in the proportions of space assigned for 
plain, the method of marking pronunciation very simple,but effectu dl, and the purpose, The *‘soum ton mbols,’ giving the pronunciation, are as clear 
the whole arrangement such as to give the best results in the smallest space.” as could be desired, and at the foot of facing pages are twenty-four familiar 


—Philadelphia Inquirer. words containing these ‘ phonotypes’ for reference if required.”"—N. Y, 
“Ttis the most serviceable dictionary with which we are acquainted.” Journal of Commerce. 

—Schoolmaster, London. “The issue of Stormonth’s great English dictionary is meeting with 
‘“* A work of sterling value. It has received from all quarters the high- g hearty welcome everywhere.”— Boston Transcript. 

est commendation.”— Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. “The work bas marked excellences."—N. Y. Observer. 
“A book of reference for the terms in every department of English ** The diligent and faithful researches of contemporary scholars have re- 

om, "—Daily News, London. vealed for the first time the true originsand affinities of multitudes of Eng- 


“‘A dictionary representing the latest and most trustworthy scholar- — }jch words, and have thus corrected and supplemented the etymological 
ship, and furnishing a most worthy manual of reference as to the etymolo- teachings of the older books, which, though still in use, cannot now be 
gy, Significance, and pronunciation of words.”—Christian Union, N. Y. trusted. In this branch the progressive — of modern scholarship has 

“A great reference book of recognized authority, representing the achieved some of its greatest results; and these, arranged and illustrated so 
very latest and soundest scholarship, and executed in a way which makes as to be available to every reader, form a cx ;~ m mus element of value in 


its use singularly easy and convenient."—N. +. Commercial Advertiser. the present work.”"—Christian at Work, N, 

“ A most valuable addition to the library ‘of the scholar and of the gen- ' ‘A trustworthy, truly scholarly dictionary of our English language, 
eral reader. It can have for the present no possible rival in its own field.” and PP who make the investment will be more and more pleased with it 
—Boston Post. as the years roll by.”—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

“The work combines the merits of a dictionary and of an encyclope- “This is the latest and best of recent eff wts by scholars to provide a 
dia.” —Philadelphia Bulletin, complete and accurate hand-book of reference.”"—Boston Post. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* Harper & Brothers will send the above work, carriage paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which toa sub 
sequent date bevomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at erpiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber. unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the Nation. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Seale of 
7ERMS OF ADVERTISING. | Agate 


{No deviation. ]} = 


Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line _ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. — 

A column (140 lines), 220 each insertion; with eis 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; 
choice of position, $80. 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or 
other preferred position, when specified; where — 
positions are not specified, advertisements are — 
classified as far as possible and arranged in —— 15 
order of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or — 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages nu mbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 


with 


— 10 


The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,500 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured iz in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; F, Gillig 
& Co., = Strand; and American News Reading 
Room, 8 5 Haymarket. 


P eae 


YL AMERICAN GENTLEMAN 

who, with his sister, met at Lucerne (Switzerland) 
in August, 1883, another traveling couple, and spoke 
sometimes of the Nation with the other gentleman, w ho 
was Ill, is invited to send his address to Dr. A. R., 2, Wasa 
gasse, Vienna, Austria. 
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Domestic. 
VY VES Fitted with Lene Glasses. Field, 
1 


~ Marine, and Oper Telescopes, Micro- 
sco Acoustic Cane for Deafness, pees, isi y ey ete 

H, WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union § uare, New York. 
Cc Catalogues by eaclosing stamp. Established 1840. 





ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Decoration. 


Vy ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., 
ete. T. B. Srewart & Co., 75 W. Twenty-third St., N. Y. 








For Sale. 


TMESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, IM- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Professional. 


y NOCH KNIGHT, 
Attorney at Law, Portland, Me. 
Spee lalty of Commnenetat Collections throughout Maine. 


OSE PH FE. RA: VDOLPH, New Jersey 
Law Offices,Jersey City,N.J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 





V/ ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers 
PA : . ‘. Interior Decoration and all Art- work, 144 Fifth 
ve., 





ATTORNE Y-AT- 


Collections made. 


[ 7M MM. CARSON, 
P Law, St. Paul, Minn. 
Loans negotiated. 


Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 


TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all departments. 
Fall term begins Sept. GEORGE W. STEELE. 








CONNECTICUT, 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL. —A family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





INDIANA, Terre Hau 
OSE POLYTE “CHNIC INSTITUTE, 


A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES 0. THOMPSON, President. 


" MARYL AND, Annapc 
NNAPOLIS FE. WALE INSTITUTE. 


—Boarding and peg School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal, 





MASSACHUS SETTS 
OSTON UN. VE "E "RSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EpmunD H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Engineering, 
JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


he 


Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
FRANCIS ‘A. WALKER, Pres, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, | No. 68 Mar Marlborough ‘St. 
TSS PUTNAM S FAMILY AND 
Day School for Young Ladies reopened Septem- 
ber 25th, 1884. One vacancy 1 Family Department. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. _ 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. Second term year 
began 12th January. 
Address for information, 





WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRES 


ZT paratory School for —_. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. F 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN McGiL1, Ph. D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England. 


New JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S En age and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies and Children will reopen September 17. 
New JERSEY, Summit 
UMMIT ACADE:. UY, A PRIVATE 
preparatory school for boys, twenty miles from New 
York. Offers superior advantages in English, Classics, 
) ~ Languages, and aoe Drill. Boarding pupils 
B., Harv., 


limited totwelve. $500 per 
ALFRED x. FULLER, A. 
Prine’ pal. 














| $2.50 by t 





NEw YORK, Suspension Bridge. 
L- VEAUX COLLE GE. —Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 


WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 





NEw YoOrK, Utic 
RS. PIATT’ x SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 18, 1884. _Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School =) Y aane La- 
Gas. The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 24, 


PENNSYL VANIA, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill 


RS. WAL TER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French 7h and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 2 


Norwood Avenue, 


GERMANY, Hanover, ! 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
ISS HILKE N’S Boarding School for 


Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore, Md. 


The S 





Sauveur Summer 
College of Languages 
TENTH SESSION— 
The College will be opened on July 6, at the 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
BRANCHES TauGutT: French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Anglo- 
Saxon, Comparative Grammar, Formation of 
Modern English from the Norman Conquest. 
Faculty: 25 teachers. Attendance last year, 
435 students. 
For BOARD and ROOM, address the Manager, 
Mr. Wm. A. Deering, A.M., Burlington, Vt. 
CIRCULARS may be had at the book stores of 
F. W. Christern, New York; Carl Schoenhof, 
Boston ; W. R. Jenkins, New York ; at Prof. A. 
N. Van Daell, 1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia ; 
and will be sent to applicants by Prof. F. I. Mer- 
chant, Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ill. ; Prof. 
J. H. Dillard, Norfolk, Va., and by 
L. SAUVEUR, LL.D., 
Germantown, Pa. 


From July 6 to August 14. 


47. AP SCO FEMALE IN STITU ti 
For LEASE from end of current school year, 30th 
June next. Address 
JAMES MACKUBIN, 


_ Elite ott Cc ity, Md. Secre tary Board of Trustees. 
ROCK WAY 4¥ TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 
dents, grade teachers, specia ists with positions in Cen- 
tral, W estern, and Southern States for hemesasttad year. 











HARLES W. Ss TO: Vv E, ‘Tutor for Harz wand, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


I Vauts. 


NY WEEKLY JOURNAL, MAGA- 

zine,or publisher of historical or translated works, 

who may require the services of an experienced writer, 

familiar with three modern languages, is invited to com- 
municate with x ,care of the Nation. 


'O COLLEGE OFF TCERS WHO ARE 
looking for an instructor in Latin. 
Please communicate w ith L.D., care of the Nation. _ 


ANTED.—BY A HIGH SC H1OOL 

teacher ina New England city, thirty-six years 

old, of good health and panfon, sect an opportunity to 

travel or go South as a - secretary, or governess. 
__ Address N.A., office | of the Nation. — 















UIT AND 
RU MENTAL TREES 


sSend Stamps for our Llustrated and 
Descriptive Catalogues. They contain 
full and accurate information about 
allthe Old and New Fruits, Trees, Roses, 
etc., with cultural directions, and . 
the most complete published. No. 
Fruita, tackeding Smal Fruits, (new ed.), 19¢. No. 2? 
Ornamental Trees, etc., lic. No. 3, Strawberries. 
No. 4, Wholesale. No. 5, Roses, free, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries. Rochester, N. Y. 


IBRARY CATALOGUE AND INDEX. 

_ Blank forms, spaces for 1,500 titles. Also Index 

for reference. Best plan yet devised. Handsomely 

bound, morocco, size 634 x 81g. Sent, postpaid, for 

e publishers, SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 146 Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, IL 


ERMAN SIMPLIFIED.—FOR SELF 


instruction. 16 cents a number, or stamp for pro- 
pectus. KNOFLACH, Box 1,550, New York. 


NEW! 
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Twentieth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 
General Life Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Receipts for the year 1S884.......... $241,701 65 
DUNO, 5. scnediosccsnsse 185,824 O4 
Assets January 1, 1885........... 1,489,581 49 


Liabilities by Mass. and Conn. 


Standard of Reserve............. 1,156,345 34 


Surplus to Policy-holders by Mass. 


333,056 15 


and Conn. Standard of Reserve... 


Surplus by the New York Standard. 415,056 15 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres't. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 
NOTICE. 


The UNION NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO, in the 
State of Illinois, is closing up its affairs, its corporate ex 
istence having expired at close of business on the 29th 
day of December, 1884. All note-holders and others, 
creditors of said Association, are therefore hereby noti- 
fied to present the notes and other claims against the As- 
sociation for payment. J.J. P. ODELL, Cashier. 

Dated December 30, 1884. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ’] 
OFFICE OF THE COMPfROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, > 
WASHINGTON, December 27. 

Whereas, by satisfactory evidence presented to the un- 
dersigned, it has been made to appear that “ The Union 
National Bank of Chicago,” in the City of Chicago, in the 
County of Cook and State of Illinois, has com Slied with 
all the provisions of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States required to be complied with before an association 
shall be authorized to commence the business of Banking: 

Now, therefore, I, Henry W. Cannon, Comptroller of 
the Currency, do hereby certify that The Union National 
Bank of Chicago, in the City of Chicago, in the County of 
Cook and State of Illinois, is au*horized to commence the 
business of Banking, as provided in Section 5169 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 

In testimony wereof witness my hand. 

(Seal.] Seal of Office, this 27th day of December, 1884. 
(Signed,) H.W. CANNON, Comptroller of the Currency. 


THE 
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LOMBARD 

TYR ey sAY- . 
INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital paid in..... £230,000 
er that aastetianie Nadiae lod . 100,000 

B. LoMBARD, Jr., President. 

Jas. L. LOMBARD, V. P. and West. Mgr. 
Offers to trustees, guardians, and conservative investors 
Western Farm and City Mortgages, in denominations $200 
to $10,000, completed for sale and delivery, yielding 6 per 
cent. interest, payable semi-annually. The’ col’ection of 
— val and prompt payment of interest guaranteed. 

‘hese loans are made in the great corn-producing States 
of lowa, Nebraska, Missouri, and Kansas, where there is 
a variety of crops, and live stock is raised profitably. 
Unguaranteed 7 per cent. loans also on hand for sale. 
References given. Pamphlets sent on application. Those 
desiring asafe investment should call at Company's office, 
13 Sears’ Building, Boston, Mass. 

References by permission: 

Fdwin L. Godkin, Evening Post and Nation, N. Y.; 
Georgetown Peabody oety Georgetown, Mass.; Ed 
ward Taylor, Treasurer Phillips Academy, Andover. 

New York Correspondent. 
CORNELIUS H. CLARKE, 15 Cortlandt Street. 
Philadelphia Correspondent. 

WM. McGEORGE, JR., 32 South Third Street. 


A FP. TURNER & CO., 
° 50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. C.; 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Railway and other Corporations in pay- 
ment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends Collected and remitted. Negotiate 
Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans. 





DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


wee § NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Members ) pur apELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 


“DROWN, BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, 


IssvE COMMERCIAL anv TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THis COUNTRY AND ABROAD, 





A Wonderful Success—31st Thousand Just Out. 


= , Fa a4 *% 
|: \ | 
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SONGS. 


[PUBLISHED BY MOSES KING. | 


‘Students’ songs are popular everywhere. 


Thev have a breeziness and brightness thorough, 


their own; and they typify the pleasantest characteristics of college life—a life which interests th 


sands who have neverenjoyed its peculiar pleasures, as well as affording happy memories im such 
abundance to all who have been fortunate enough to attain its privileges. The newest edition 
*‘ Students’ Songs,’ compiled and edited by Mr. William H 


Hills, Harvard, 1880, and published by 


Mr. Moses King at Cambridge, is altogether the best of a book that attained at once deserved popu 


 —_— ae 


The very newest songs of the time—those which the college bows delight to sing 


day in society and class gatherings—are given, with piano accompaniment, and it ts difficult to see 


how Mr. Hill’s admirable collection could in any way be improved 


What gives special value to th 


book is, that most of the songs are’ new in print, and, being copyrighted, can be found in no other 


collection. . . 


It is hard to understand how so dainty a book, with its array 


f SIXtv two cap 


Be? r) , 


tal songs, can be offered forsale at the price (50 cents) which ts asked Boston Datly ¢ 


STUDENTs’ Sones contains 60 copyrighted songs with full musi 


} 


most popular of the jolly songs as sung at all of the American colleges 
PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTPAID 
ADDRESS 


MOSES KING, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Only Pure Waukesha Wiater is the 


WAUKESHA GLENN, 


The Well-Known “ Queen of Waters.” 


Reigns alone among natural dietetic table waters 


Its numerous competitors appear to have one 


after another fallen away. The only spring in Waukesha that remains at one temperature both sum 


mer and winter—t. e¢., 48 degrees. 


Address T. H. BRYANT, Waukesha, Wis. 


Waukesha is a most delightful summer resort on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. 


FREE—A Waterbury Watch is sent with every retail case without extra charge. 


Remit $7 by 


Bank Draft, Postal Order, Express, or Registered Letter 


“S. DAVIS, JR.,” Cincinnat, 


Diamond Hams. 


Since this season’s supplies were ready, these 
hams have been ordered by patrons of Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey. 
Maryland, District of Columbia, South Caroi- 
na, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and Iliinois; also, 
Dominion of Canada, 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 sub 


jects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, $38 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
S7 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, t for the leading Paris 
tshers, T. 


Publ auchnits’s Rri Auth Teubner'’s Greek 
and Classics. Ce of sk mailed on de 
mand. A assortment always on hand, and new 
books rece! from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued 


| 


\ OTICE.— THE FIRST NATIONAT 
4 Rank, located at Thorntown, in the State of Indl 
ana, is closing up its affairs, tts corporate existence hay 
ing expired at close of business on the thirteenth (14th) 
day of January, ISSS. All note-holders and other cred 
tors of said Association are therefore hereby notified to 
present the potes and other claims against the Associa 
tion for payment 
Dated January 13, 1885. 
JOHN M. BOYD, Cashier, 


REAL ESTATE LOAN OFFICE 
oF 
Fr. @+ BAT, 
RY Wisconsin Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Carefully selected farm mortgages. 
Seventeen years’ experience. 


oc yg oe 
wi PRACTICAL TEACHER. -& 
Sane = 
7 BY FRANC/S W. PARKER ca 
teed A Paper for Beachers and Parents. $1.00. 4 
SO Teachers Pub. Co., 335 Wabash Av., Chicago. | fame 
Catalogue No. 75 
of some OK! and New Books recently received, compris 


ing many USEFUL, CURIOUS, and RARE just tasued 
and will be sent free to any address. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Place, New York. 
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LIMITED EDITIONS. 


THE LETTERS AND JOUR- 
nals of Mrs. Calderwood, of Polton, from England 
Holland, and the Low Countries, in 1756. Reprinted 
by David Douglas, Edinburgh, with four small il 
lustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $5 00. 

Attention is called to the review of this work in a re- 
cent number of the NATION. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
Thomas Gray. Limited edition of 500 copies, each 
copy numbered. 12 mo. Bound in white leatherette, 
83 00, 

A reissue of the Birket Foster edition, beautifully 

printed on hand-made paper, rough edges, with proof 

impressions on India paper of the eight illustrations. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE'S FIVE 
Books of Moses called the Pentateuch. Reprinted 
verbatim. Collated with the edition of 1534, 
Mathews Bible, of 1537, Stephania Biblia of 1528, and 
Luther's Das Alte Testament of 1523, together with 
the chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from 
Mathews Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther and 
Prolegomena, by J. 1. Mombert, D.D. Ry 8vo., beau 
tifully reprinted, $6 50. By mail, #6 75. 

This edition of the first English translation of the Pen- 
tateuch, now for the first time reprinted in tseparate 
Sorm, is made from the copy in the Lenox Library, New 
York. 

The first edition of this reprint, limited to 500 copies, 
is printed on large paper, each copy numbered, 300 
copies have already been sold. 
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John Bumpus’s new catalogue just issued, con- 
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editions of the works of George Eliot, Charles 
Lever, Charles Kingsley, George Borrow, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Miss Thackeray, Miss Austen, and 
others. Best editions of standard Historians, etc. 
Books illustrated by George Cruikshank, Row- 
landson, H. K. Browne, and other eminent 
artists and caricaturists, and a collection of in- 
teresting miscellaneous books. 
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New books supplied at a discount of 25 per 
cent. off published prices. 


JOHN BUMPUS, 
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350 Oxford St., London, W., England. 
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CONCISE HISTORY OF THE NETH- 
erlands. A concise history of Holland and Bel 
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ly 150 illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth 

“ A scholarly and able work, faithfully ond thoroughly 
done.”—The Nation, New York. 

“In a word, it is an historical work of rare interest and 
importance, of standard value as an authority, and 
worthy of high praise in its literary features.’’"—Boston 
Advertiser. 


CONCISE HISTORY OF FRANCE. From 
the earliest times to the outbreak of the Revolution. 
An abridgment of M. Guizot’s “Popular History of 
France.” With maps, historical tables, portraits, etc. 
By Gustave Masson, B.A., 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $3. 
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Cassell & Company 


Have Just Published : 

The Dictionary of English 

flistory. 

Edited by Sidney J. Low, B.A., late Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford; Lecturer on Modern 
History, King’s College, London; and F. 8. 
Pulling, M.A., late Professor of History, 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. In one large oc- 
tavo volume of 1,119 pages, bound in extra 
cloth. Price, $6. 


The London Atheneum says: “This book will 
really be a great boon to every one who 
makes a study of English history. The book is 
printed in double columns royal octavo, and con- 
sists of 1,119 pages, including a very useful index 
to subjects on which separate articles are not 

iven. . . It is really difficult to find evi- 
dence of incompleteness anywhere, . . . and 
we cordially commend the volume to the use of 
those for whom it is designed.” 


From the British Quarterly Review, in its is 
sue of Janury, 1885: “It is singular that so desi- 
rable a work as the ‘ Dictionary of English His- 
tory should not have been thought ot before. 

. . Few books have appeared of late which 
are likely to prove more generally useful than 
the ‘Dictionary of English History.’ It fills a 
lace that has so far remained vac ‘ant in our li- 
Soosies, and it fills it worthily.’ 
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ety in 1856, and his subsequent career as a politi- 
cian and as an agent for the various societies for 
succoring the sick and wounded during the wars 

of 1870, 1876, and 1877 
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Edited by D. F. Fish. In one octavo volume. 
With numerous illustrations. Price, $2. 

A comprehensive, practical guide to the success- 

ful cultivation of flowers, fruit, and vegetables. 
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ay Wasi 


THERE appears to be little doubt that Senator 
Bayard is to be Secretary of State in the 
Cleveland Administration. If the general be- 
lief proves to be well founded, the country will 
feel reasonably secure against any sudden out- 
bursts of ‘foreign policy” like those which 
overtook Mr. Blaine at the 

Mr; Garfield’s Administration, 
which overcame Mr, Frelinghuysen at the 
close of Mr. Arthur’s. Mr. Bayard represents 
in an eminent degree the conservative and 
common-sense policy embodied in Washing- 
ton’s farewell address, which has been the text 
book of the common people from the earliest 
period. It will be a great satisfaction to know 
that there is a man at the head of the State 
Department whose are favorable 
to peace, and opposed to every form of foreign 
eimbroilment and adventure. People will 
sleep more soundly under such an assurance, 
and business will rest upon a surer foundation. 
The dynamite Irish will, of course, be es- 
tranged by Mr. Bayard’s appointment. Every 
faction whieh esteems American citizenship 
valuable chiefly for the opportunities it gives 
for pestering foreign governments, and seeks 











beginning of 
and those 


leanings 


to make this country a fulcrum for disturb- 
ances abroad, will be aggrieved at the 
selection of Mr. Bayard. All the specula- 


tors in Central American lands, all the 
brokers of canal privileges, atl the would-be 
builders of a great navy, and ‘‘all the unset- 
tled humors of the land,” will be disappointed 
and shocked. Fortunately these constitute a 
very insignificant part of the American people, 
ana if they go over to the Republican party, 
or, being there already, decide to remain there, 
the Administration will be the gainer by such 
a disposition of the restless elements of the 
body politic. 


It has been a part of the current Washing- 
ton gossip that Mr. Bayard was reluctant to 
accept the position of Secretary of State on 
account of the expense which society imposes 
upon the head of that department. It is said 
that he is unable to maintain the scale of pri- 
vate expenditure which has been kept up by 
nearly all of the later chiefs of the Department. 
If this be true, he will have the rare opportu- 
nity of introducing a new and simpler mode of 
life, which is much to be desired. The social 
distinction which comes from giving the most 
elegant balls and the most expensive dinners, 
can be achieved by any fool who happens to 
have money, and has become so common that 
it has ceased to be a distinction. It is time for 
somebody in the higher ranks of public life to 
set an example of ‘‘plain living and high think- 
ing.” Here is a chance for real distinction, and 
Mr. Bayard is just the sort of man to lead the way. 
If he has the courage to let society know in the 
beginning that he does not intend to alter his 
style of living one iota, or to add a dollar to 


| as human nature, 





| shame the extravagances of the rich, but he 
will keep in countenance those who are not 
rich, and will set an example which will be 
generously applauded by his countrymen, 


Judging from the talk at 
Bay State Club, in Boston, on Monday, some of 
the Democrats in that region are indulging in 
what Mr. O'Brien, the Mayor, calls ‘* pleasing 
They think 
| they are going to get rid of competitive exami 

nations and all that sort of flummery, and treat 

the country to another old-fashioned hogyish 
scramble for the national oftices. We believe, 
however, that if they fancy Mr. Cleveland 
is going to treat them to anything of the kind 
they have Moreover, if 
he attempted to gratify them, four vears would 
end of their The 
have now to decide whether they will enjoy 


the meeting of the 


dreams” about the civil service. 


mistaken their man. 


see the revel, Democrats 
prolonged power with decency, or have a short 
bout cf hoggish indulgence, and then be driven 
from the trough for another quarter of a cen 
tury. The wise men among them know this 
very well, and no one Knows it better than Mr 
Cleveland. 


We believe, however, that the Presi 
dent, in the legitimate and proper exercise of 


new 


his authority, will have to make plenty of va 
eancies. There is not a doubt that two or 
three of the departments at Washington are 
honevcombed with corruption, and will have 


to be overhauled and cleaned out with 
an sounsparing — hand. For this the 
Republicans are not so much to blame 


Human nature cannot bear 
twenty-five years of irresponsible power, with 
plenty of money, and this the Republicans 
had. When you - tell 
of men that they are so good, 


body 


have any 
comp ired to 
every body else, that it would be a sort of sin to 
prevent their doing what they please or to ask 


take to 


them for a pecuniary accounting, they 


corruption and abuse as a duck takes to 

water, But then, no 

President may have t 

make in the subordinate places, he will fill 

them under the law with the best 

offer themselves. He will not put in another 
) 


set of thieves or incapables simply 


matter how many 


vacancies Cleveland 


men who 


wecause the A) 
are short of money, and have never been able to 
persuade honest business men to give 
work. This sort 


body who expects to revive it must prepare 


} 
au pee} 


them 
of thing is over, and ; 


himself for defeat and humilistion 


The Senate has made itself a party to:a verv 


| discreditable job in confirming the nomination 


his private expenditures on account of his 


political promotion, he may not, indeed, 


for a second lieutenantship of Mr. Wright, who 
failed in his studies at West Point, and resigned 
in order to avoid being dropped. He would, had 
he remained in the Academy, have graduated 
in 1886. Having failed, he appears to 


to work to 


have 
influence ” 
without graduating. 
The nomination he got; but a long-standing re 


gone secure *' enough 


to get a commissien 
gulation of the Academy, based on common 
justice as well as sound policy, prescribes that 
no one who has failed to graduate shall obtain 


a commission until both his own class and the 


classes above him have graduated and been 
commissioned. In other words, if he enters 
the army atall, he has to enter it) below his 


> , 
former Classmates ind 


Sc TOPS il thre 


school, This regulation in Wright's case 
Was set asic His commission gives him 
rank above the class of this and next veat 
In other words, a positive ft ‘ i} revs . 
many Presidents and Secretaries of War is 
been violated, not only to save him from the 
consequences of failure, but to put hit ‘ 
better position than he would have held | 1 the 
not failed l) it the President should hav 
made himself a party to such a performas . 
we must honestly say s msi h 
has made himself aparty to things still worse 
dut that the Senate should bas 
sanction it is surprising It is also s 
that Mr. Wright and his fat } hav 
been willit to accept a favor of this hind 
Which sturts ave nist 
that evervwhere makes hor i! t { 
Spree ab eultiv hi ~ \ \ 
ol Aw bewlt 
it would be 1 11 X l ‘ 
thing complete, Mr. W 
to the dreary Plains of t Wi s lex 
wssigned to dutv here at the East, w he ca 
make himself comfortal 

The ‘ of tl ™ } Ba 
cit Mail subsidy, wl h was nr v thre 

House, back Paost-oft \ ‘ 

Bi ss ‘ revideneut tha ! hk ent 

. 

f that body t ve enlize e country 
has really wil 11M ow ep at n wl 1 
subs sar erv small fay It was a 
eur s 1 ler x cs t k s step 
now | a wv © clad t ve t 

es est danger t! © Hous eced 
from its posit l subsidy will be cu 

by the Conferenee Committee, and aly 

hat Senat Frye and his subsidy allies 
wi “ alle ( ish Wi ln to show 
that they are loval to the old subsidy policy 
the last Th pretence that the dona 


this way is designed 


n of $400,000) in 
é 


some ] 


inscrutable manner a 


American shipping,” is so worn 
and thin that it deceives nobody any longer. 
If the project were put in its true light, as a 
present from the 

the Pacific 


would at least be no humbug about it. 


United States Government to 
Mail Steamship Company, there 


The Anti-Foreign Contract Labor Bill. 
which has passed the Senate, is one of those 

fruits of modern statesmans!; 
which nobody is capable of fully explaining. 


mvsterious 


As it passed the House originally, the bill made 
it unlawful for any person or company to bring 
any alien or aliens into this country 
contract to perform kind of 

whatever. Every person bringing in an alien 
under contract was to pay a fine of $1,000. 
Italian street-sweepers, Hungarian miners, and 
railway workers were not only barred out by 


under 


any service 


these penalties, but opera-singers, actors, lec 


turers, French nurses and servants as well. 
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The free and unfettered American, and the 
alien already on our shores, 


and the labor of the 
whole outside world. The Senate has interfered 


were to be ‘‘ pro- 
tected” against the talent 


with this fine scheme, and has so amended the 
bill as to omit singers, actors, lecturers, pri- 
The 


Hungarian and Italian laborer is, however, still 


vate secretaries, nurses and domestics. 


to be forbidden to come in under any contract 
whatever, under penalty of $1,000 fine, the 
fine to be paid by the person bringing him in. 


An amendment was offered, but does not 
appear to have been adopted, fining the laborer 
under contract $1,000, This 
would have been a noble scheme for enriching 
the country. How the fine 
lected we do not know, but probably the Italian 
or Hungarian would be nabbed by the Custom- 
house officers when he landed, and required to 
give his note for $1,000 before he was permitted 
to begin work. 
thing else in the bill, and its rejection is inexplica- 
ble. One provision which remains is in direct 
conflict with the general tone of the measure. 
By it a person or corporation engaging in a 
‘‘new industry not at present established in 
the United States,” under con- 
tract skilled labor for the purpose, pro- 
vided such labor cannot be otherwise ob- 
tained. This permits British capitalists to 
take a lot of ‘‘pauper laborers of Europe,” 
bring them in here free of duty, and establish 
a hated foreign industry on such a low wage 
basis that American competition will from 
the outset be impossible. If contract-labor 
is wrong in principle when applied to an 
old industry, how can it be right when ap- 
plied to a new industry? «And what is to 
prevent laborers who are brought here under 
contract to work for an alleged new industry 
from being employed in some other industry 
after they are once admitted? 


who came in 


was to be col- 


The idea was as sound as any- 


can engage 


The Spanish treaty has been so deeply buried 
under the débris of the Nicaraguan treaty that 
afresh reminder of its existence, coming by 
way of Madrid, seems to be needed to refresh 
our recollection. It is said that the Spanish 
Government has directed its Minister at Wash- 
ington to withdraw certain ‘‘ concessions on 
sugar” if the treaty is not ratified before the 
end of the present session of Congress. We 
had been of the opinion that all the con- 
cessions on sugar were of our making and 
not of Spanish origin at all, seeing that what- 
ever is allowed in the way of discrimination in 
favor of Cuban sugar is in the nature ofa 
bounty and a gratuity. The withdrawal of all 
concessions of every sort on both sides will be 
the most satisfactory disposition of the matter, 
and this is the most probable outcome of the 
adventure. It is manifestly impossible for 
both houses of Congress to act upon the treaty 
during the half-dozen working days which 
still remain to the present Congress. When 
the new Administration comes in, it will be a 
question whether the treaty shall be withdrawn 
from the Senate or not. Probably its with- 
drawal by the Executive would not be permis- 
sible under the comity of nations. An agree- 
ment having been made to submit it to the 
legislative branch of the Government, good 


faith will require that the formalities which the 
Constitution provides for in our dealings with 
foreign countries be fully observed. 


The Rochester Democrat says that Mr. Evarts, 
in his late speech at the Union League Club, 
‘*outlined the cardinal principles of Republi- 
We have read the speech with care 
for the purpose of discovering them, but in 


canism,” 


; until the next meeting of the Legislature, which 


vain. This may, however, be due to | 
mental obtuseness on our part, and we 
shall be grateful to any Republican con- 


temporary who will quote the passage which 
contains the ‘‘ outline.” There is great curi- 


| osity all over the country about ‘‘ the cardinal 


| money. 





principles of the Republican party,” and it in- 
creases, and anybody who knows where they 
are and will reveal them, can, we think, 
now achieve some fame, besides making a little 
A rumor is afloat that they are 
among the private papers of the late Hugh 
Hastings which his family refuse to produce. 
Our own belief is that Mr. Evarts has not seen 
them. One gentleman has tried to persuade 
us that there is only one ‘‘ cardinal principle ” 
of the party, namely, that it ought to have the 
offices in perpetuity; but he is a Democratic 


wag. 





Mr. Roswell Smith, the proprietor of the 
Century magazine, and President, though a 
layman, of the Congregational Club of minis- 
ters, expressed himself very forcibly at a meet- 
ing of the Club on the 17th with regard to Mr. 
Evarts’s extraordinary statement, in his Union 
League Club speech, that the South “re- 
mained in heart, substance, and purpose” 
what it was in 1860. Mr. Smith declared, 
amid the cheers and laughter of his auditors, 
that 


“a man who has the audacity to stand 
up inthe Union League Club and assert at this 
time that there has been no change in the senti- 
ment of the South in the past twenty-five years, 
lies under a mistake, tosay the least of it.” 

He further added that he himself was so dis- 
gusted with this utterance of Mr. Evarts that 
he rose and left the room on hearing it. We 
think he was too severe on Mr. Evarts, however. 
There was not serse or substance enough in the 
assertion to furnish materials for a mistake. 
Mr. Evarts was producing sound, not making 
propositions, and was satisfied if it kept people 
listening. i 


The Senatorial contests in Illinois and Ore- 
gon have passed through several new phases 
during the past few days. In Oregon, after 
sixty-eight fruitless ballots, the Legislature has 
adjourned sine die. By remaining in session a 
few days longer an election might have been 
effected, but the forty-day limit for a legisla- 


tive session, after which the members 
receive no pay, had been reached, and 
that precipitated an adjournment. There 


is said to be some conflict of opinion about the 


right of the Governor, under the State Consti- 
tution, to fill the vacancy by appointment, but 
in reality it is the Federal and not the State 
Constitution which is his guide, and the lan- 
guage of that instrument is plain enough for 
anybody to understand. It expressly provides 
that ‘‘if vacancies happen, by resignation 
or otherwise, during the recess of the 
Legislature of any State, the Executive 
thereof may make temporary appointments 





” 


shall then fill such vacancies.” The vacancy 
in the Oregon Senatorship will not be created 
till March 4, when the term of the present 
Senator will expire. The Governor can then 
appoint a successor who can hold office until 
the next meeting of the Legislature, which, as 
there are only biennial sessions in Oregon, will 
not occur until the fall of 1886, unless an extra 
session is convened. 


In Illinois the case is somewhat different. 


| The Legislature is still in session, and is likely 


to be for some time to come. A_ plan is said 
to be under consideration for throwing the ap- 
pointment into the hands of the Governor, 
which is clearly unconstitutional. It is pro- 
posed, in case the present deadlock con- 
tinues till March 4, to have a resolution intro- 


duced in the Legislature declaring a vacancy and 








requesting the Governor to fill it by appoint- 
ment. Under the Constitution this clearly can- 
not be done. The power to fill the office is vested 
in the Legislature alone, and the only way in 
which it can be transferred to the Governor is 
by adjournment sine die. There is some talk 
of transferring it by having the Legislature 
take a recess, but this also is plainly in violation 
of the Constitutional provision. The Govern- 
ors of Oregon and Illinois are both Republi- 
cans, so that the various plans in both States 
to have them fiJl the vacancies by appointment 
‘annot be said truthfully to be designs for 
helping the wicked old Confederacy into the 
saddle again. 





The votes taken at Springfield indicate pret- 
ty clearly that there will be no election of a 
Senator by the Illinois Legislature at its pres- 
ent session, and that there will be a vacancy in 
the Senate after the 4th of March. In any legis- 
lative body which is equally divided politically 
there will always be found one, or two, or three 
obstinate and possibly corrupt members who, in 
order to gratify some spite or crotchet, or to 
make some money, will refuse to agree to any- 
thing, and will change their own ground as of- 
ten as there is any prospect of coming to an 
agreement, Of course reasons can be found in 
abundance to excuse or justify such persons. 
Four Democrats have refused to support Mr. 
Morrison on account of his tariff record. One 
Republican has refused to vote for General 
Logan for the singular reason that the cau. 
cus did not fix upon some candidate as 
their second choice. Failure to agree upon a 
second choice before a trial had been made 
of the first choice is construed by this 
severe casuist to mean ‘‘ Logan or nobody.” 
So he says that he is not voting against Logan, 
but against the principle of exclusiveness in 
caucuses. Here isa field for political reform 
which has been much neglected. The name 
of its cultivator is Sittig. 


The Democratic bolters, with one exception, 
cast their votes for Haines, the Speaker of the 
House. One member has attached his fortunes 
to a rich cattle-dealer named Hoxie—this by 
way of protecting the iron interests of the 
country. The principal difficulty lies in the 
fact that if all the members on both sides should 
vote for their respective caucus nominees, the 
result would be a tie. This shows the impor- 
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tance of making the total number of members 
of the Legislature an odd number, so that 
a tie vote shall be impossible. Probably 
this contingency would have been looked after 
and provided against in the Illinois Constitu- 
tion, had not the principle of minority repre- 
sentation been introduced, The plan adopted 
for putting it in force resulted in making a 
Senate of 51 members, a House of 153, and a 
joint session of 204. There has been a good 
deal of complaint against minority representa- 
tion among the politicians of Illinois, because 
it upsets the calculations of both parties, but 
there is nothing to show that it does not fairly 
represent the popular will. Provision, how- 
ever, ought to be made to avoid tie votes in the 
joint sessions 





They had an old-fashioned debate in the 
Massachusetts Legislature last week, over a 
bill abolishing the rule which makes the testi 
mony of persons who do not believe in the 
existence of a God inadmissible in courts of 
justice. The facts of daily life, as observed by 
every body, show that there is no perceptible dif- 
ference in the matter of truth-telling between 
people who say they do not believe in the exist- 
ence of a God and those who say they do. A dec- 
laration of this belief is in fact so easy, and does 
aman so much good with his neighbors, that near 
ly all liars make it asa matter of course. A man 
needs to be very honest and truthful todeny the 
existence of God, and asa general rule the testi- 
mony of such men is apt to be as reliable as that 
of professed believers. The principle that 
religious behef has nothing to do, and ought 
to have nothing to do, with a man’s 
credibility as a witness is now acknowledged in 
the jurisprudence of most civilized countries, 
including twenty-eight States of this Union. 
But the Massachusetts Senate rejected it 
sternly by 24 to 10, after a luminous debate. 
One Senator held that a man who ‘‘ denied un- 
der the genial sunlight bis bel’ ef in the Author 
of that radiance,” ought to be punished for it 
in some way. Another Senator opposed put- 
ting the man who denied the existence 
of a God ‘on an equality with the man 
who devoutly acknowledged it.” The object of 
a court of law in examining witnesses is to 
find out the truth about a particular transac. 
tion, and not to discourage infidelity. No 
man conducts his business or his social life on 
the assumption that atheists are untruthful 
or dishonest; and to administer justice so as 
to deprive him of important testimony in 
his favor, on such a theory, is monstrous as 
well as barbarous. 





The proposed change in the curriculum at 
Harvard is less of a defeat for the Grecians than 
would appear. They have only consented to 
make Greek or Latin optional for admission in 
cases in which the candidate agrees to take, in 
place of the omitted language, in addition to all 
other requisitions, two courses of college study, 
one in mathematics and the other in either math- 
ematics or physics, as part of his prepara- 
tion. These extra courses are to be courses 
actually given in the College, to Freshmen es- 
pecially, and occupying each three hours a 
week in recitations through one year. Conse- 
quently, nobody can escape Greek or Latin 
without giving serious pledges toscience. This 
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arrangement was the result of a compromise in 
the committee, and probably the only on 
which the Faculty would have adopted, 
not wholly satisfactory to the scientific and 
modern-language men, 


mais 


The condition of Ireland is telling just now 
seriously on English foreign policy, as it did 
once before at the close of the American war 
There are about 30,000 good troops in’ Ire 
land who are sorely needed on the Nile, but 
General Steele, who is in command, says hi 
cannot spare aman of them. There is some 
thing melancholy, under these circumstances, 
in the talk of a visit of the Prince of Wales to 
Ireland as a sort of sedative. Forty years ago 
When the young Queen was making her plans 
of life, the transfer of the court during a po! 
tion of the year to Treland, a little fostertu 
of Irish sentimental nationalism such as has 
been bestowed so lavishly on that of Scot 
land, would doubtless have had ai go al 
deal of political effect. After half a cet 
tury of the part 
of royalty — neglect) that may almost bx 


neglect, however, on 
called studied—and the infusion into the Trish 
mind from this side of the Atlantic of Repul 
licanism in its least reverential form, coupled 
with savage social discontents, the Lrish are 
hardly likely to reeeive the 
cordial way. 
opportunity for insult and outrage, of whiel 


Prince in a vers 


In fact, the visit seems like at 


some wretch may avail himself, and which thi 
rest of the population 
that will make Englishmen furious 


will take with a « 


There are still but few indications of the 
probable result of the 
House of Commons on Sir Stafford Nort! 
cote’s vote of censure. Mr. Gladstone seems 
to be defending himself rather feebly, as if his 
heart were not in the work, 


: : 1, A 
debate in the Britis 


and we presume 
there can be no doubt that he is really una 
to make a creditable explanation of the Sudan 
affair. His policy in Egypt has retleeted 

varying 
but when the taxpayer sees it traced in black 


moods of the British taxpaver 


and white he does not like it, and thinks som 
one has been blundering and must be pun 
ished. 
that he was ready for offce, but this is 


Lord Salisbury is said to have declared 


enough to frighten a good many wa 
Liberals. Much is evidentls 
on the Irish vote, for 
are bidding. The Liberals can have it, if 
they will promise not to renew the Coet 

Act, but they have apparently not made uj 
their minds to do so The Conservatives, like 


Which bet sides 


all parties out of power, are much readier with 
their promises. Mr. Gladstone's age and we 
ness are doubtless counting for a good deal 
the conflict. 

Mr. Gladstone's faults in “Egyptian affairs 
and notably the fault of hanging 


’ 
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| . . 
doing no more than the occasion impera 


tively called for, ire chargeable on the 
English public ale ne TI ev have all along 
wanted SOME interfe rene ut is ] ttle is 





ind some fighting, but not one shot 


possible; 
more than wasnecessary. They have forgotten, 
howe ver, that one shot always leads to another, 
and that a’nation® big "enough to have what is 


called ‘* prestige” cannot carry_on a little war, 


There was a universal chorus of approval of 


Wolseley and the Government from the m 
ment he t } 1} Ss pian a Ix | 1W 
son } } wes f } ‘ 
Khar i The was hased = « t! 
general idea isthe s egists ca } 
Gordon could | j 1 Tt ble t 
ind that when ! tish {tw nhs k 
di ce, he we tbe able with his gurris t 
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\ ntil Au 
. s \ ver thought of send 
, \l ty s obs evo and 
sole e] his Ix shut up in 
\l sa \ d led the Britis] 
sea of him. If August was 
Was te se not until the lid the 
Gove! re Vv sure t the Eng sh 
( ‘ hat th sa sof lives should 
1 peril in order that one fanatical ad 
‘ . 1 be saved from the conse 
nees of his own folly and insubordination 
Ir 1 vy problen has pow wholly 
changed its character. Wolseley is no longer 
marching to etfect an entrance into an im 
recnable stronghold held by a friendly gar 


1 


Is ho ionger 


risol The Mahdi 


Khartum with a few 


blockading 
thousand = spcearmen 
without artillery or ammunition, He has 
secured a fortress in which he can stand a 
iege, and the capture of which not only 
with which he has been 
attacking it, but brings him 
new recruits from the surrounding region. He 


has, moreover, secured a 


iberates the force 


thousands of 


good deal of. ar- 
tillery and ammunition, and is descending the 
river in such force that he could probably 
crush any of Wolseley’s detachments by mere 
weight of numbers. Under these circum 
stances there is nothing for Wolseley to do but 
draw in his detachments, and wait until his 
expedition is enlarged sufficiently to under 
take the new and immense task of conquerin¢ 


the Sudan, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





(Wepnespay, February 18, to TvEspay, February 24, 1885, 
inclusive. } 


DOMESTIC. 


In the House debate on the River and Har- 
bor Bill on Wednesday, an amendment was 
adopted appropriating $500,000 for the improve- 
ment of Galveston Harbor, and directing the 
Harbor Board to proceed at once to examine 
the plans, specifications, and estimates for the 
improvement, and report to the Secretary of 
War for his approval. 

The House Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures held a meeting on Wednesday to 
consider the bill introduced by Mr. Dorsheimer 
‘to regulate the coinage and to promote the 
circulation of gold and silver equally.” They 
gave a hearing to J. Edwards Pierrepont, of 
New York, in advocacy of that measure. He 
contended that the free coinage of domestic 
silver in dollars of 480 grains troy would in- 
crease the volume of the currency, which was 
now far toc small, and would restore confi- 
dence to the business of the country. 

The House debated the Naval Bill on Thurs- 
day. On a motion to strike out the paragraph 
appropriating $400,000 for the completion of 
the New York, Mr. Hewitt said that it was as 
preposterous as ridiculous for the country to 
undertake to build or finish the building of 
wooden ships. The motion to strike out was 
lost. 

In Committee of the Whole on Friday, the 
Chairman of the House ruled out of order the 
clause in the River and Harbor Bill relative to 
the Hennepin Canal, on the ground that that 
Committee had not original jurisdiction of the 
subject, and that it should properly have been 
considered by the Committee on Railways and 
Canals. A motion to strike out the entire 
Mississippi River clause was carried. 

The House passed the Naval Appropriation 
Bill on Monday, but without including Mr. 
Randall’s proposition for rebuilding the navy, 
and with an amendment authorizing the build- 
ing of a steel cruiser of from 5,000 to 6,000 tons 
displacement, at a cost of $1,780,000. The 
House also passed with the Senate amendments 
the bill forfeiting the Texas-Pacific land 
grant. On Tuesday the House voted down 
the other appropriation bills and took up the 
River and Harbor Bill by a vote of 139 to 122. 
This is not a hopeful indication for the pro- 
gress of business. 

The Post-office Appropriation Bill was re- 
ported in the Senate on Thursday. It appro- 
priates $53,819,990, an increase of $300,000 
over the bill as passed by the House, and $3,- 
279,179 less than the estimates. The aggre- 
gate appropriated is $2,547,169 in excess of the 
estimated revenue for the fiscal year 1886. 
An increase of $490,000 is made in the appro- 
priation for transportation on railroad routes. 


Despite an earnest protest by Mr. Edmunds 
the Senate on Friday voted, by a large ma- 
jority, to retain in the Post-office Appropriation 
sill the clause fixing the rate of postage on 
first-class mail matter at two cents per ounce 
instead of two cents per half-ounce. On Mon- 
day it passed the bill with Mr. Frye’s Pacific 
Mail subsidy amendment by a vote of 30 to 
18. 

The Senate on Thursday, with but two dis- 
senting votes (Blair and Bowen), passed the 
bill forfeiting the Texas-Pacific land grant. It 
goes back to the House because of unim- 
portant amendments. 

The General Deficiency Bill reported to the 
House of Representatives on Wednesday 
provides for an appropriation of $3,561,916, 
of which amount $75,000 is made in compli- 
ance with the recommendation of the Post- 
master-General for clerk hire in various post- 
olfices. 

The House Sundry Civil Bill gives the Fede- 
ral Civil-Service Commission only $19,140. 
They will ask the Senate so to amend the bill 
as to give them one new clerk at $1,400 a year 








and a laborer at $660. Their clerical force is 
now so smail that they are required to work 
regularly an hour longer each day than clerks 
in the executive departments. 

In the investigation of the Pension Bureau on 
Wednesday, Mr. Sawyer, who has charge of 
the statistics of the Bureau, testified that when 
Mr. Dudley became Commissioner in 1881 the 
running expenses of the office were about 
$500,000 a year, and that for the last year they 
were $2,900,000, the special examiners’ division 
alone costing about $1,000,000. He said that 
the increase in the amount of work now per- 
formed in the Bureau over that done before 
Mr. Dudley became Commissioner was very 
slight. 

Recently the Treasury gold fund increased 
more than $1,500,000, This and other indica- 
tions have convinced Secretary McCulloch 
that the action of the Department, the efforts 
to secure the stoppage of the silver coinage, 
and the probabilities of that result, 
have averted the threatened withdrawal of gold 
from circulation. 

The findings of the Court-martial in the case 
of Judge-Advocate-General Swaim of the 
United States army, and the sentence of the 
court as approved by President Arthur, were 
made public on Tuesday. He was found 
‘guilty of conduct to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline, in violation of 
the 62d Article of War,” and sentenced to be 
suspended from rank and duty for twelve 
years and to forfeit one-half his monthly pay 
for the same period. 

The dedication ceremonies of the Washing- 
ton Monument were successfully carried out 
on Saturday. In the morning at 11 o'clock 
there were open-air exercises at the monument, 
where speeches were made by Senator Sher- 
man, Colonel Thomas L. Casey, President Ar- 
thur, and W. W. Corcoran (read by Dr. J. C. 
Welling). The great procession then moved 
to the Capitol, where, in the hall of the House 
of Representatives, Robert C. Winthrop’s ora- 
tion was read by ex-Governor Long, of Massa- 
chusetts. An oration was also delivered by 
John W. Daniels, of Virginia. 

The Michigan House on Thursday, by ex- 
actly the necessary two-thirds vote, adopted a 
prohibitory constitutional amendment for sub- 
mission to the people. All the Republicans 
bul two,and twenty-three Democrats, voted yea. 
Its fate in the Senate is doubtful. 

In the Assembly at Albany on Friday a 
Prison Labor Bill was reported favorably from 
committee which provides that ‘‘ no contract 
shall hereafter be made by which the time or 
labor of any prisoner or prisoners in any State 
prison, reformatory, or penitentiary in this 
State shall be let, hired, or sold to any con- 
tractor. The system of labor in the State 
prisons, reformatories, and penitentiaries of 
this State shall be on State account, or by the 
piece-price plan, or partly by the one system 
and partly by the other, as the Superintendent 
of State Tateone, or the managers of peniten- 
tiaries and reformatories,may deem best for the 
interests of their respective institutions and the 
convicts employed therein.” A motion to re- 
commit the bill was carried by 72 to 35, no 
Democrats voting in the negative. 

The Judiciary Committee reported to the 
Assembly against appointing a special committee 
to investigate the action of Judges Truax, An- 
drews, and Beach in the scandals attending the 
closing hours of Mayor Edson’s administration 
in this city. Aftera warm debate the report was 
sustained, 59 to 37. 

The American Iron and Steel Association 
has received returns of the Bessemer steel pro- 
duction in the United States last year. The 
total quantity of ingots converted was 1,538,- 
855 nettons. As compared with the produc- 
tion in 1883 there was a falling off of 116,272 tons, 
or only 7 per cent. The maximum production 
of Bessemer steel ingots was reached in 1882, 
when 1,696,450 tons were converted. 

The Harvard Overseers on Wednesday re- 
ferred to committees the propositions to make 
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morning prayers no longer compulsory and to 
print the quinquennial catalogue in English. 

The Yale Alumni Association of this city 
gave a reception at the University Club Theatre 
on Friday evening to Senator-elect William M. 
Evarts, who was a member of the class of 1837. 

Judge Houston, of New Orleans, has reject- 
ed both of Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines’s wills. 
That in favor of Mrs. Evans is pronounced a 
forgery. The nuncupative will was in favor 
of her children. The succession will have to 
be administered according to Louisiana law. 
An appeal to the Supreme Court will be taken. 

The funeral ceremonies of Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch took place on Wednesday afternoon 
at the Metropolitan Opera-house in this city. 
The musical services, in which the Oratorio 
Society and Symphony orchestra took part, 
were very impressive. Addresses were made 
by Felix Adler and the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. A letter from Assistant Bishop H. 
C. Potter was read. 

Dr. Louis Elsberg, eminent as a specialist in 
the treatment of the throat and larynx, and an 
author of books on those subjects, died on 
Thursday in this city. He was forty-eight 
years old, and was a native of Westphalia. He 
was the first physician to introduce the laryngo- 
scope into general practice in this country. 

William C. Kingsley, ex-President of the 
Brooklyn Bridge trustees, died in Brooklyn on 
Saturday at the age of fifty-two. After the 
death of the chief engineer of the work, the 
late John A. Roebling, in 1869, Mr. Kingsley 
was made Superintendent. He had charge of 
the work until the towers were three feet above 
high tide, and then resigned. 

Jonathan J. Wright, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina from 1870 to 
1877, and the only colored man who ever held 
the office in that State, died on Thursday, aged 
forty-four years. 

FOREIGN. 

The British Parliament opened on Thursday 
at4 p.m. In the House of Lords the Government 
wasat once assailed with Conservative questions. 
Earl Granville, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
replied. He frankly stated that the Government 
had left it entirely to General Lord Wolseley 
to decide whether the British forces should 
proceed to attack Khartum at once or delay 
the attack until later, say some time next au- 
tumn. Earl Granville admitted that the Gov- 
ernment believed that General Wolesley would 
decide upon a postponement of the aggressive 
operations. He said: ‘‘ The finances of Egypt 
and the relief of Gordon, that heroic soldier 
whose loss has excited the greatest sympathy 
and unanimous regret, are the prominent ques- 
tions before the country, 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone 
said that the present situation did not allow the 
Government to make overtures to E] Mahdi, 
because such overtures might defeat their own 
object. He added that he had done all he 
could for General Gordon, and was not to be 
held responsible for his death. ‘‘ Our policy 
in the Sudan,” continued the Premier, ‘‘is 
still for evacuation. The recent events there 
prevented the immediate application of this 
policy. The fall of Khartum altered, in a 
military sense, the whole situation in the Su- 
dan. Lord Wolseley is authorized to take 
what measures he sees fit to overthrow the 
Mahdi at Khartum. No further communica- 
tions will be made to the Mahdi, but any re- 
ceived from him will be considered.” 

Sir Stafford Northcote gave notice that he 
would move on the earliest day possible that 
an humble address be presented to her Majesty 
the Queen, representing that the course pur- 
sued by her present Liberal Government in re- 
gard to Egypt and the Sudan had involved a 
great sacritice of valuable lives and heavy ex- 
penses, without any beneficial results [cheers], 
rendering it imperatively necessary to the inte- 
rests of the British Empire and the Egyptian 
people that the Government should distinctly 
recognize and take decided measures to fulfil 
the responsibility, now incumbent upon them 
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to insure good stable government in Egypt 
and in those portions of the Sudan necessary 
for Egypt's security. 


Monday was fixed for debate on the mo- 
tion, when Sir Stafford Northcote, in the 
course of his address, said: ‘‘ We are getting 
daily into deeper water, and whatever the con- 
sequences may be I feel compelled to summon 
the House to pronounce a verdict in our case 
the same as it has done on previous occasions, 
with the additional experience of the value of 
the Ministry’s promise and the success of the 
Ministry’s action.” In his reply, Mr. Glad- 
stone paid a tribute to the devotion of Gordon, 
saying that his one object in life was to do 
good te all, irrespective of race,color, or creed, 

He denied that the Government had any 
reason to suppose last year that Gordon was in 
imminent danger. General Gordon’s own de- 
spatches, said Mr. Gladstone, had led the Gov- 
ernment to believe that he would retreat with 
the garrison southward if possible. The Gov- 
ernment had not swerved a hair’s breadth from 
the covenant to send General Gordon assistance 
when necessary and when possible to do so. 
He referred to the statements of General Gor- 
don’s colonels that under no circumstances 
could relief have been timely, as Farag had 
long ago agreed to betray Khartum as soon as 
the British arrived. If the House thought the 
Government had failed in its duty, the latter 
would cheerfully accept the verdict, but if they 
believed it had acted with good intentions and 
without palpable errorsof judgment, he hoped 
they would give expression to their confidence, 
and thus strengthen the hands of the whole 
country in the face of the world. The debate 
was continued on Tuesday without noticeable 
incident, except the suspension of William 
O’Brien, editor of United Ireland, who created 
an uproar, and a significant speech by Mr. 
Goschen, foreshadowing his adhesion to the 
vote of censure. j 

In the House of Commons on Friday the 
Marquis of Hartington, Secretary of State 
for War, stated that Prince Hassan had been 
appointed Governor-General of the Sudan at 
the suggestion of General Lord Wolseley. 
Prince Hassan would be under the authority of 
Lord Wolseley. The’Marquis also stated that 
the Government presume that Lord Wolseley 
has received one volume of General Gor- 
don’s diary. The remaining volumes, believed 
to be five in number, were on the way from 
Gubat to Korti. After he had seen’ these 
volumes, the Marquis continued, he would be 
better able to state whether or not their con- 
tents would be published. 

Sir William Vernon Harcourt, Home Secre- 
tary, addressing a deputation of unemployed 
London workingmen on Wednesday, said : 
The question as to the best method of relief 
was an extremely difficult one. Experience 
had shown that attempts to relieve distress by 
inaugurating public improvements were un- 
wise. The failure of the efforts made by 
France to relieve distress thirty-five years ago 
by starting and carrying on vast public works 
Was pointed to as an illustration. The Govern- 
ment, however, the Home Secretary promised, 
would look into the matter closely, and would 
consider the advisability of stimulating the 
efforts of the local philanthropic bodies with 
a view to affording larger temporary relief. 

It is announced that the Prince and Princess 
of Wales will make a tour of Ireland in April. 

Doctor Walsh, the well-known President of 
Maynooth College, and leader of the National- 
ist clergy, will beappointed Cardinal McCabe's 
successor. The new Cardinal ‘‘will be a figure 
in Lrish affairs second only to Mr. Parnell.” 

It was made known in London on Wednes- 


day that General Sir Redvers Buller on 
February 14, after rendering Gordon's two 


steamers useless, withdrew his whole force 
from Gubat to Abu-Klea, arriving at the latter 

place on the following day without firing a 
shot. The reason for the abandonment of 
Gubat was the advance made by El Mahdi from 
Umderman toward Gubat, and the retreat was 
ordered when the main body of the Arabs was 





| days longer with ease 


twenty miles off; but an advance guard of 
3,000 men, with five cannon, was within seven 
miles of the British lines. The total force at 
Abu-Klea, including the Egyptians and Su 
danese, now amounts to 1,900 men, with 1,500 
camels. The water supply is not sufficient for 
the men and camels, 


General Sir Redvers Buller telegraphed on 
Wednesday that a convoy of wounded in 
charge of General Talbot, while on the way 
from Gubat to Abu-Klea, met a force of 5,000 
rebels at a point nine miles from Gubat, and a 
slight skirmish ensued, in which one British 
soldier was killed and five wounded. The 
rebels then proceeded toward Metemneh. The 
convoy reached Abu-Klea in safety 


On Thursday the announcement was made 
that in view of the fact that the fall 
of Khartum and the death of General Gor 
don had rendered the main object of General 
Lord Wolseley’sexpedition impossible, the Gov 


ernment deemed it expedient to change the 
whole plan of the campaign in the Sudan. 
General Brackenbury, who succeeded the late 


General Earle, was ordered to abandon bis ad- 

vance on Berber, and to concentrate his troops 
at Korti. Gen. Sir Redvers Buller was also or 
cered to fall back on Korti. All the available 
troops in General Wolseley’s command will be 
concentrated at that place and at Debbeh and 
Korosko, the main body being at Korti. It 
probable that General Lord Wolseley may final 


Is 


ly evacuate Korti and retire to Debbeh, where 
desert routes from Umderman, El Obeid, and 
Darfur converge on the Nile. General Lord 


Wolseley will there await help from) England 
At Korti he could be surrounded. 

The alarm in England caused 
treat was intensified on Friday by a despatch 
from Korti saying that General Buller had 
been compelled to halt at Abu-Klea Wells and 
intrench his troops in a position there, in order 
safely to defend himself against El Mahdi’s 
men, who were gathering in large numbers on 
his line of retreat, and were continually menac 
ing the British forces. Special despatches in- 
dicated that General Lord Wolseley would 
have to send strong reinforcements to General 


by this re 


Buller if the latter is to be rescued from his 
perilous positien. 
It was also announced in London that the 


Government had called out the militia and sus 
pended transfers of officers from the regular 
army to the reserves. This action created a 
profound sensation, and a general feeling of 
alarm respecting the safety not only of the 
forces under General Buller, but also of those 
under Generals Wolseley and Brackenbury. 
The Queen's message does not, as at 


first re 


ported, call out the reserves, but orders the 
soldiers at present serving, who would other 
wise be entitled to retire as reserves, to remain 
in active service until further notice Two 


batteries of artillery and six regiments of in 


fantry = the militia, one being an Irish regi 
ment, will be embodied. — It is believed that a 
nest of the militia will be used to garrison 
Ireland. 


gland for 
Guards 


The Coldstream Guards left En 
Egypt on Thursday,and the Grenadier 
on Friday. They were given a royal farewell. 
Qneen Victoria sent them Godspeed. he 
Prince of Wales made a personal address. The 
Scots Grays departed on Saturday. 

An Egyptian Blue-book, 
on Monday, contained a number of notable 
letters from Gordon. On November 4 he 
wrote to Wolseley: ‘‘I can hold out forty 
After that it will be 
ditticult. Your expedition, as I understand, 
for the relief of the garrison of Khartum, 
which I failed to accomplish. I decline to 
admit that it is for the rescue of me person- 
ally.” In a letter dated September 4 he said : 
‘How many times have we written asking for 
reinforcements and calling your serious stten- 
tion to the Sudan, and no answer came! 
Men's hearts become weary of delay. While 
you are eating and drinking and resting in 


issued in London 


is 


good beds, we and those with us, soldiers and ! buc kwhea 


| 
servants, are watching 





and day, trying 
to quell the movements of the Mahdi. Of 
course, you take no interest to su] this 
rebellion, the serious consequences of which 
are the reverse of victorious for vou. Neglect 
thereof won't do It appears 1 a letter 
dated December 14 that General Gordon never 


night 
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fron 


said, ? l can hold out for yours as has been 
published, but, on the contrary, had declared 
that food was scarce and that relief should be 
sent him at once. 

An Arabian paper reports that the Mahdi 
promised Fares 140,000 thalers to betray Khar 
tum, but mauve him only yoni amnd when 
Farag complained the Mahdi banged hit It 


is said that a Mahdi captu ob 15,000 Rex min 
ton rifles at Khartum 


General Gordon's trusted messenger, George 


arrived at Abu-Klea on Wednesday Ile says 
that almost all the native acco ts ugree that 
General Gordon, on finding himself betmrived 
made a rush for the magazine near the Catholy 


Mission buildings. Finding the rebels already 








TN Possession he returned to the Government 
House and was killed while try Y*to re€nter 
it The rele Is were admitted t Khaw i it 
10 o'clock on the night of the 26th of Ja 
Itis reported that General Gordon's last) mes 
Suge to General Wolseley I< n held or i 
Khartum for vears,” was preceded by th 
question What are vou coming for t T have 
not asked for you 

A despatch from NKorti on Friday brought 
the sad intelligence of the death of General S 
Herbert Stewart, whe was wounded at the q 
reba fight of Januarv 19 Phe death occurred 
February 16 at Gakdul Wells, where t} 
wounded were brought from Guba This 
death cast a profound gloom over the whole 
army in Egypt General Stewart) was only 
fo rtv-two, and had distinguished himself in 
he Zulu, Alexandria, and Suakim campaigns 
iis recent brave march seross the Jesert from 
Korti to Gubat is fresh in public memory, ss 
ire the two victories of January 17 and 19 

A report was sent from NKorti on Fridav of a 
night attack by Arabs on General Buller, which 
occurred on February 16 von latter sent the 
following messam About thirtv of the ene- 
mV s CAN ulry scouted ar nd us all day Mon 


dav They were Tol for rood about an hour be 
fore sunset by 400 infar trv armed with rifles 
The infantry crossed the hills to the northeast of 
us, and have kept up a well-aimed, desultory, 
ng-ranee fire This tire has thus far caused 
sixteen casualties wo of the British were 
killed General Buller has erected three new 
forts, and is preparing for a siege He de 
spatched a messenger to General Wolseley de 
scribing his situation to be critical, and stating 
that El Mahdi was advancing with an immense 
force General Wood, who is at Gakdul, im 
mediately sent. transport: camels to General 


Buller. 

Lhe text of the treaty under which Germany 
has gained protectorate over the Samoan 
Islands has been published The treaty pro 
vides for the creation of a Council of State, to 
consist of the German Consul, two Samoans, 
and two Germans, This Council is empowe red 
to establish laws in the interest of the Samoans 
and of the Germans resident upon the islands. 
A German officer will act as the adviser of the 
King, and will serve as judge in all penal mat- 
ters in which Germans are concerned, Ger- 
many is allowed to withdraw from this agree- 
ment by giving six months’ previous notice, 

Admiral Courbet telegraphed on Wednesday 
that the French fleet had had an engagement 
with five Chinese men-of-war. Two of the 
latter were sunk by the French torpedo boats. 
The three others escaped in a fog to Chinghai. 

The German Reichstag on Wednesday re- 
jected a proposal to defer the adoption of the 
increased dutics on rye until the expiration of 
the existing commercial , treaty between Ger 
many and Spain. The Reichstag also decided 
to retain the existing duties on oats and pulse, 
which the Government wanted to raise 50 per 
cent., but agreed to increase the duties on 
t and barley by 50 pfennigs. 
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THE SILVER CAMPAIGN. 


LATE reports from Washington indicate that the 
extreme silver men are so exasperated against 
Governor Cleveland for what they call his in- 
terference with their prerogatives, that they will 
resort to filibustering against any bill which 
proposes to suspend the silver coinage, and 
that they will defeat the Sundry Civil Appropri- 
ation Bill altogether rather than allow it to 
pass with such aclause. Filibustering is the 
last resort of a desperate minority. If it should 
be resorted to in this case, it would be evidence 
that the silver coinage is doomed, and that its 
advocates have no expectation of keeping it up 
by fair means. Filibusters in legislative bod- 
ies always get the worst of it in the long run. 
They might succeed in the few remaining days 
of the present Congress, but their proceedings 
would serve to make a political issue for the 
country. Nothing would be more acceptable 
to the advocates of honest money. They ask 
nothing better than a ‘‘ square stand-up fight.” 
Governor Cleveland could desire nothing bet- 
ter than an issue at the beginning of his Ad. 
ministration which should designate him as 
the champion and defender of an honest dol- 
lar. 

The friends of honest money have no 
fears of the result of such a _ contest. 
They have fought similar battles in the past 
against greater odds. They remember the 
greenback craze of 1868, when even Sena- 
tor Sherman, of Ohio, lent his influence and 
prestige to the faction which proposed to pay 
the bonds in greenbacks. They recall the ‘ In- 
flation Bill ” of 1874, when Senator Morton, of 
Indiana, became the champion of a bad curren- 
cy. They have not forgotten the fight against 
specie resumption in 1877-78. They are as 
ready to try conclusions with the silver maniacs 
as they were with the greenbackers in those 
memorable contests. It would be in many 
respects a good thing to have such a bat- 
tle at the hustings. The hollowness of 
the silver delusion would be exposed, and 
its dupes would be so thoroughly beaten 
that we might look for peace and com- 
mon decency in matters of national finance 
for a generation to come. The actual pre- 
sence of $200,000,000 of silver coin among 
us, largely unused, has deprived the silver ad- 
vocates of the chief argument which served 
them when they passed their bill in 1878. The 
‘‘ dollar of the fathers” is now to be had in 
any desired quantity. Sentimental considerations 
no longer demand the sacrifice of $2,000,- 
000 per month of the hard earnings of the 
people, to be stored in costly vaults already 
full to overflowing. If the devotees of the 
85-cent dollar fancy that their oppenents de- 
sire to shirk the issue or to put a stap to 
the coinage by trick or indirection, they 
are much mistaken. What they want is a 
stop put to a wasteful expenditure of the public 
treasure, and to a ruinous debasement and 
depreciation of the money in every 


. 


man’s pocket. If the Republicans — in 
Congress are as far-seeing as they were when 
the Inflation Bill and the Anti-Resumption Bill 
were the great questions of the day, they 
will not allow Governor Cleveland to have 
the advantage of an issue which will surely 
draw to his side a great reinforcement 





from their ranks, Nothing would so ra- 
pidly disintegrate their party through all the 
marts of commerce, East and West, as an issue 
which should put them in the attitude of hosti- 
lity or indifference toward the principles of 
sound finance, or which should enable the 
incoming Administration to take the headship 
of these principles away from them. 

The principal strength of the silver faction, 
we regret to observe, is ia the South. Why it 
should be so is an unsolved mystery; yet of 
the 121 members of the House who are counted 
upon to oppose any suspension of the coinage 
74 are from the Southern States. These States 
are not producers of silver. They are perhaps 
the most prosperous section of the Union to- 
day. The business depression of the past 
three years has affected them less than the 
North. The percentage of unemployed labor- 
ers is smaller with them than anywhere else in 
the country. Their great staple, cotton, would 
be the first to feel the evil consequences 
of a depreciated currency. Being managed by 
Northern brokers and Northern capital, good 
care would be taken that the losses consequent 
upon a slowly declining standard of value 
should fall upon the producers. Capital 
would take care of itself as it always does 
in such cases. The loss would fall 
chiefly on the cultivator and the laborer, 
and in the last extremity we should have two 
standards of value—one for the commercial 
classes, and the other for common _ people. 
The standard of the civilized world will be 
maintained by its own intrinsic force in spite 
of legislation, and all values will have to be 
computed in it, as was the case during the 
paper régime which preceded the restoration 
of specie payments. 

The 7rivune asserts, without a blush, that 
Republican members of Congress ought to con- 
sider themselves affronted by any attempt to 
curtail the coinage of silver, which confers 
upon the President of the United States the 
power to suspend such coinage, even for 
a single year. If they find themselves af- 
fronted by the proposed plan for relieving 
the business interests of the country, the 
suggestion is plain that they ought to vote 
against Mr. Randall’s measure. The Chicago 
Tribune, on the other hand, which was perhaps 
the most ardent advocate of the Silver Bill in 
the whole country at the time when it was en- 
acted, says that ‘If Cleveland can prevail 
upon his party majority in the House to order 
the coinage of silver to cease for the present, 
he will be entitled to the gratitude of the coun- 
try, and tt will be an excellent start for his Ad- 
ministration.” 

The Democrats ought to learn a lesson from 
their adversaries in this matter. If the tempo- 
rary suspension of the silver coinage will be 
‘‘an excellent start for the Administration,” 
and if the apprehensions of such a result lead 
the principal Blaine organ to change its policy 
and stultify itself in the grossest manner, the 
policy of Mr. Cleveland’s friends ought to be 
clear to the dullestcomprehension. Especially 
ought Southern members of Congress to see 
wherein the path of safety lies. The ‘‘ pivotal 
States” which gave Mr. Cleveland the votes 
necessary to elect him, are very nearly of one 
mind regarding the silver coinage. Nearly all 
persons who think for themselves—that is, all 





who make the body of public opinion and 
give shape to parties and policies—in New 
England, New York, and New Jersey are ear- 
nestly opposed to silver. Their opposition 
rests upon a profound conviction that further 
coinage of that metal means disaster to busi- 
ness. They believe that it signifies not merely 
a change in the standard of value, but the in- 
troduction of two standards, of varying values, 
with all the confusion and uncertainty and loss 
which such an anomalous condition of mone- 
tary affairs must bring in its train. 





*“* POLITICS” IN THE PENSION BUREAU. 


WE are in a fair way to find out what it has 
cost the country to have the Pension Bureau in 
the hands of a political ‘‘ worker ” for nearly 
three years. The statistician of the Bureau, Mr. 
Sawyer, testified last week before an inves- 
tiggting committee, that when Commissioner 
Dudley took charge of the office in 1881 itsrun- 
ning expenses were about $500,000 a year; that 
now they are $2,900,000; that the examiners’ 
division alone costs $1,000,000 a year, though 
the increase in work there is very slight; that 
during the last six months, with 390 examiners 
at work, the number of cases decided was se- 
ven per cent. less than the number for the same 
period last year with only 240 examiners. 
The expense-account clerk testified that the 
reports of the special examiner showed that 
no work at all was done during the 
last two weeks of September—the _ period, 
it will be remembered, when the Ohio cam- 
paign was at its height, and the Commissioner 
was on the ground leading it in person. It 
was also shown to the Committee that the 
Medical Reviewer of the Bureau, Mr. Ross, 
went to Indiana six weeks before election, and 
devoted only five days during that period 
to his official duties, yet drew his salary all 
the time, together with nearly $200 for ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Dudley, the late Commissioner, it will 
be remembered, was appointed under pecu- 
liarly discreditable circumstances, and his con- 
duct in the last campaign was thoroughly dis- 
graceful. When Gartield became President 
in1881, the Commissioner of Pensions was 
Mr. Bentley. He was a public servant of 
great ability and faithfulness, having adminis- 
tered the office with striking success during 
a period of great perplexity. The passage of 
the Arrears of Pensions Act had enormously 
increased the work of the Bureau, and at the 
same time, by holding out larger prizes, had 
greatly stimulated the greed of those who live 
by cheating the Government on the one hand, 
and the pensioners on the other. Mr. Bentley 
brought the service of the Bureau up tothe point 
necessary for meeting adequately the increased 
demands, and by his vigilance and sagacity 
was able to thwart the designs of the thieves 
who sought to profit by the new situation. 
There were no complaints about him except 
those which came from the baffled swindlers, 
and from the politicians who wanted the place 
as a reward for political service. olonel Dud- 
ley had been of great service in help- 
ing Dorsey to carry Indiana for Garfield. 
There was some doubt whether, as the organizer 
of the ‘‘ soldier vote,” he had not accomplished 
as much as Dorsey had with his ‘‘soap.” Gar- 
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field resisted for a while, but finally suc- 
cumbed, and, having removed Mr. Bentley for 
no cause, put Colonel Dudley in his place. 

In September last, when the Blaine cam- 
paign was dragging heavily in the West, Mr. 
Dudley handed in his resignation, to take effect 
not immediately but on November 10, and 
started for Ohio. For two months he devoted 
all his time to organizing the ‘‘soldier vote” 
in Ohio and Indiana for Blaine, drawing pay 
from the Government at the same time at the 
rate of $5,000 a year. His operations in both 
States were unblushingly disgraceful, being no- 
thing less than the use of the Pension Bureau, 
with all its power and influence, as a brive for 
votes. It was openly announced that pension- 
ers who voted for Blaine would be given pre- 
cedence in having their claims heard at Wash- 
ington, and with this announcement there was 
spread the naturally following intimation that 
a pensioner who voted against the Republican 
candidate would have to wait a long time for a 
hearing on his claim. 

In fact, Garfield took the Pension Bureau out 
of civil-service reform control and put it into 
‘* politics.” The immediate result is an in- 
crease in its cost to the people from a half mil- 
lion to nearly three millions a year, within less 
than three years. It is very evident from these 
figures that Dudley ‘‘used it for all it was 
worth,” and it is easy to understand now 
why he was considered so useful a man. 
We have no idea that the full extent 
of his usefulness has yet been revealed. 
There is more to come in this as well as in 
other departments of the service. 

The Pension Bureau was really a victim of 
the modern Republican plan of electing a Presi- 
dent by ‘‘ carrying Indiana.” To this plan we 
owe some of the worst of our political scandals. 
The first sacrifice was the Post-office De- 
partment, which was given over to Tyner and 
Brady, primarily to ‘‘carry Indiana” for 
Grant. After they had used it for that success- 
fully they began to use it for other pur- 
poses, and the gradual growth of the Star- 
route Ring was easy and natural. When 
Indiana had been carried for Garfield, another 
claim was established for the Pension Bureau, 
and was recognized. The October election 
in Indiana having been abolished, as well 
as the Star-route Ring, the ‘‘carrying” 
machinery, with Dudley at its head, was 
shifted to Ohio last year, and the result was 
a triumph even as it had been in Indiana. If 
the October triumph had been followed by a 
similar one in the nation in November, who 
can number the claims for service rendered 
which would have been filed, or tell how 
many other departments would have been 
given over to ‘‘ politics” to paythem? Dudley 
is out of office now, and he as well as all other 
claimants has no hope of recognition. Be- 
fore another Presidential election comes, the 
date of the Ohio election ought to be changed 
to November, and then the carrying busi- 
ness will be at an end forever. 


“ FREEDOM OF WORSHIP.” 


THE contention of the Catholics in the matter 
of the Freedom of Worship Bill now before the 
New York Legislature, that permission to them 
to give religious instruction to the inmates 


| of the House of Refuge is of no 


value 
as long as they are not allowed to celebrate 
mass, is very plausible on its face. They say, 
and we believe truly from the theological point 
of view, that there is no Catholic ‘* worship” 
but the sacrifice of the mass, and they main- 
tain now that if young criminals are cut off 
from this, they are cut off from the one great 
means of religious edification. 

But this argument must be taken with 
much allowance. It would be far more 
effective with Protestants but forthe policy 
pursued for ages by the Catholic Church, of 
claiming everything, but in case of necessity 
taking what she can get. 
more clearly laid down by Catholic theologians 
than that it is the duty of the civil power to 
suppress heresy; and whenever the civil power 


Nothing has been 


has been won over to this view, they have in 
sisted on its either extirpating heretics wholly, 
or obliging them to live without public wor 
ship, or obliging them to conduct their worship 
under considerable restrictions as to publicity 
and locality. In fact, the policy of the Church 
in every country has been to get from the 
Government all the intolerance of other creeds 
which she couid, but to accept the inevitable 
diminutions in the amount of this intolerance 
The equality of all creeds before the law she 
only accepts in countries in which there is no 
chance of anything else, but this toleration was 
denounced so late as 1864 by Pius LX. in the 
Syllabus as a damnable error 
Protestant worship was never permitted within 
the walls until the downfall of the temporal 
Power, and was never permitted anywhere in 
the Papal States without many restrictions 
Within the past year Leo XIIL. has complained 
bitterly of the freedom of worship now en 
joyed within the city, as an insult to the Papa 
cy and a hindrance to him in the discharge 
of his high functions. In the Mortara case 
Pius IX., so late as 1858, used the physical 
force at his command to deprive Jewish parents 
of the control of a child of tender vears, and to 
bring him up in the Catholic faith against their 
had 
the ex 


In Rome public 


will, simply because some zealous Catholic 
baptized him on the sly, if we may use 
pression. 

We mention these things now, not by way of 
passing any judgment on them, but by way of 
showing that the rules of equality forall creeds 
before the law do not really bring the Catholic 
clergy face to face with what is called a ‘*non 
possumus, ” 
situation as soon as it is shown to be inevita 
ble. In England and the United States they 
accept the régime of equality with absolute r 
In France and Italy they accept 
it with much murmuring and indignation; in 


They adapt themselves to any 





| signation. 





Belgium and Spain they kick against it almost 


with violence. This, we admit. furnishes no 


excuse to Protestants for withholding from 
them anyihing short of equality, but it does 
furnish a strong defence for examining their 
complaints about equality in a very critical 
spirit. It has been shown by abundant ex 
perience in the modern world that the Church 
knows how to adapt her discipline and 
services to the peculiarities of countries in 
which Protestants are in a great majority. Itis 
not true, as a matter of fact, that she considers 
| no religious worship or instruction of any 


i value without the celebration of the 


mass There is provision in the Church 
discipline for the vast body of Catholics, who 
are every year, all over the world, by land and 
sea, cut off for months together from the 
services of a priest, Catholic soldiers, sailors, 
travellers, criminals, in regions where there are 
no Catholic priests, or which priests visit 
only rarely, are enabled by processes which it is 
not our province to describe, to Keep their re 
ligious faith and expectations undamaged 
by prolonged deprivation of the most solemn 
services of their denomination. 

Public processions of Catholic clergy through 
the streets carrving the Host, and compelling 
the outward adoration of all the spectators of 
Whatever creed, were considered necessary 
in our own time in many States of Italy, and 
are to-day in Spain. They were considered 
necessary in every country in) Continental 
Europe as long as the Government would 
permit them They have been given up 
everywhere solely under legal prohibition, and 
the legal prohibition has been based on the 
sound doctrine of modern politics, that no re 


be allowed, on anv common 


ligious sect: shall 
ground, or in any public place, to conduct tts 


) 


worship in such a way as to offend. the pre 


judices or inflame the passions of persons be 


longing to other sects 


The management of criminals, and espe 


cially youthful criminals, is common ground 
In a Protestant country Protestant prejudices 
do furnish a reasonable and fair limit to Catholic 
pretensions. This has been conspicuously ac- 
knowledged in our public-school system, — It is 
not Intolerance to prohibit sectarian instruction 
Within the schools, or to forbid either the sac 
rifice of the mass or any other religious. ser- 
vice within school walls Adult criminals 
their faith, and it is but right 
to provide the means within prison walls of 
their public worship. Criminal children have 
not chosen it, and the faith of the parents of 
The chil 
dren are in fact in the condition of heathen, de 
rived of their liberty, and ready, if their cus 
Il permit it, to be scrambled for by a 
It would be 
unseemly to the point of scandal fcr their cus- 


todians to permit such a scramble, or to expose 


ildren is rare ly ascertainable 


large body of rival missionaries 


them to the competition of rival forms of wor- 
ship. But it would be worse than unseemly to 
prevent their being instructed in the doctrines 
of any recognized Christian denomination to 
which their parents belong, or for which they 
themselves profess an intelligent preference 
The compromise between the claims of order and 
the claims of religion, between what Protestants 
fair, and Catholics 
consider their due, which the managers of the 
House of Refuge have bit upon, is the best 
The sole objection to it which is 
worth considering is the Catholic contention that 
the Church accepts no compromises, and can 
make no prevision for the acceptance in civil 
society of anything less than her rights. But 
this, as we have said, has no support from 
experience. No church has compromised so 
much, or put up with such immense depriva- 
tions of authority. 


consider expedient and 


within reach. 
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THE SUDAN NEWS. 
Gorpon’s letters from Kbartum have now 
been published in a Blue Book, and show that 
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he did not, as was reported, express confidence 
in his own ability to hold out indefinitely. On 
the 4th of November he wrote to Wol- 
seley that he could hold out ‘‘ with ease” for 


forty days, or till, say, the end of the 
year, but that after that it would be 
difficult.” As a matter of fact, he held 


out nearly twice as long, and did not after 
all succumb to famine. There appears every 
reason to believe that Farag Pasha had long 
been under agreement to betray him whenever 
the English got near the place. The tone of 
the letters, if we may judge from the extracts 
which have reached us, is querulous,and, con- 
sidering that he was in the military service of 
the Government, highly insubordinate. He 
declines to consider the expedition as sent 
for his own rescue, but for that of the garri- 
son, and this rescue he pronounces unhesi 
tatingly the duty of the Government. Neglect 
of it he considers disgraceful, but nevertheless 
charges the Ministry with it. 

His military counsels are not less singular 
than his political ones. He advises the relief 
expedition to follow the right bank of the Nile 
round the immense curve from Wady Halfa 
to Berber, a march of 700 or 800 miles, 
‘‘in the hope of surprising Berber.” An- 
other piece of warning is still more curious: 
‘** Don’t let rumors of your approach spread,” 
as if the advance had not been watched 
by hundreds of eyes for weeks and weeks, 
and doubtless reported every day to the Mah- 
di. In fact, the letters only confirm the im- 
pression which has been entertained for months 
by every Englishman who knew Gordon, 
that the first and great mistake of the 
Ministry, and indeed the only one, was 
sending him out single-handed, as a kniglit- 
errant, without even a shadow of authority. 
They ought not to have incurred even 
the appearance of responsibility for him. 
He had,ever since he took service with the Chi- 
nese in 1862, acted solely under his own inspi- 
rations. Both in China, and afterward in the Su- 
dan, he was practically his own master, and de- 
fined his own policy, and was, strictly speaking, 
accountable to nobody. He had consequently 
long lost the habit of obedience and subordi- 
nation. He was doubtless a good man to send 
en any military or semi-military mission in 
which he had to trust to his own resources, 
for his resources were wonderful; but to send 
him anywhere with power to draw on the 
British treasury and army would have been an 
immense blunder. 

This blunder, it is but justice to the Ministry 
to say, they did not commit. They warned 
Gordon emphatically that they were not to be 
considered responsible for him if his mission 
asa sort of counter-prophet did not succeed. 
But the English publi¢ knew nothing of this. 
They saw that the Government had taken 
charge of the Egyptian army and finances, 
and had put a veto on any further Egyp- 
tian efforts to reconquer the Sudan, and 
they therefore not unnaturally assumed that 
Gordon had been sent out as the fore- 
runner of some independent British attempt 
in the same direction. This impression was 
allowed to spread and grow deeper all 
through the spring. Gordon was not, as he 
ought to have been, publicly and peremptorily 
ordered to quit Khartum while the way was 





still open. He was, on the contrary, for all 
the public could see, allowed to remain there 
as the agent of the Government, to get along 
without help if possible, but to receive help 
if it became necessary. In the meantime 
his heroship was growing steadily in the 
popular imagination until he at last came 
to represent English honor and prestige in the 
middle of the desert, against a horde of sa- 
vages. The result was, that when the expe- 
dition was sent, it had all the effect of a con- 
firmation of the popular delusion, and of a con- 
donation of Gordon’s folly and disobedience. 
To crown all, Gordon’s heroic death has now 
put it out of the power of the Ministry to tell 
the truth about him without seeming harsh 
and unfeeling. 

Severer punishment for what seemed a slight 
blunder probably no government has ever 
received. In the first place, there is evidently 
going to be some difficulty in extricating the 
advanced detachments under Buller and 
Brackenbury. Buller, who is at the Abu-Klea 
Wells, only a few miles on his return march 
to Korti, probably owes his safety thus 
far to that curious feature of desert war- 
fare which makes it impossible to besiege 
a force that has possession of the wells, in- 
asmuch as the besiegers, too, must drink. 
But the supply of water at Abu-Klea is scan- 
ty and nearly exhausted, and the camels are 
dying rapidly. Buller cannot move without a 
fresh supply of animals, and it is in moving 
that his danger will begin; for the Mahdi may 
attack him in great force on his way 
to Gakdul, which is the next stage. Still, the 
Mahdi will, of course, find it as difficult to 
keep a large force afoot in the desert as the 
British. Food can be carried by men as abste- 
mious as the Arabs in small compass, but 
water cannot, and no large force of men of any 
race can in those regions do much more than 
hurry from well to well. In fact, this is what 
the best provided caravan or single traveller 
has to do. 

In the present—what we must consider— 
half-crazed condition of the English mind, it 
is impossible, of course, to say how far the 
Sudan folly may be carried. But at this 
writing it really seems likely, although the 
Government sticks to its resolve not to try to 
obtain or retain possession of the Sudan, that 
a railroad will be built, at a cost of $15,000,000, 
from Suakim to Berber simply to enable the 
British troops to ‘‘smash the Mahdi” 
next fall. The cost of acomplete and effective 
‘*smash,” in fact, can hardly be put down at 
less than $200,000,000, and this at a moment 
when vast bodies of unemployed poor in all 
parts of the kingdom are either eating up the 
savings of former years or throwing themselves 
on public charity. We cannot help feeling, how- 
ever, that the prolonged pause which the climate 
of the Upper Nile makes necessary, will do 
something to restore sanity to the British peo- 
ple, and that the view of the Radicals, to which 
Mr. John Morley gave utterance in the House 
of Commons on Monday night, that the proper 
course to pursue with regard to the Sudan is to 
evacuate it, will in the meantime gain 
ground. The fear that the effect of 
such a step would be injurious to British 
prestige in India is probably the most absurd 
of the Jingo bugbears. If the Indian 





Mussulmans have not learned for themselves 
from the events of the last hundred years in 
India, the potency of British arms, and the 
unconquerableness of British hate and cour- 
age when once fairly roused, it makes little 
difference, as far as they are concerned, what 
happens to British troops in other parts of 
the world. 





LABORERS’ INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 


THE text, of the German law of July 6, 1884, 
for tle insurance of workmen against acci- 
dents lies before us ; a law of so remarkable a 
character that one wonders at the little atten- 
tion which it has received outside of Germany. 
Like its predecessor, the act of 1888 tor the in- 
surance of werkmen against sickness, it is a re- 
sult of the ‘‘Socialistic” policy which Prince Bis- 
marck hasadopted,and which has the support of 
the largest and mostinfluential body of German 
economists. We have heard much of the prin- 
ciple of state interference, and of its adoption 
in Germany; but the details of its application 
have received little attention in this country. 
It is worth while to point them out in these in- 
surance acts, which must strike every one who 
has been accustomed to the Anglo-Saxon method 
of handling social problems as most extraordi- 
nary pieces of legislation. 

The act for insurance against accidents pro- 
vides that all workmen employed in factories, 
mines, quarries, and the building trades, whose 
pay does not exceed $500 a year, are to be in- 
sured. The clauses describing the insured per- 
sons are sweeping, and the only great classes 
excepted from the operation of the act are 
ordinary day laborers and agricultural la. 
borers, the latter being an exception which 
doubtless has.a connection with Bismarck’s 
reliance on the landed _ proprietors of 
the country districts for political support. 
Every one of the workmen reached by the act 
is declared to be entitied, in case of accident, 
to the costs of his cure and restoration to 
health. Incase of complete disablement, he is 
to have a pension of two-thirds of the wages 
earned by him during the year preceding the 
accident. In case of death, his widow, and 
children, and dependent parents are to have a 
pension not to exceed 60 per cent. of his pre- 
vious wages, so that the act includes a life-in- 
surance provision. It isimmaterial how great 
may have been the carelessness or recklessness 
of the insured; the only case in which he or 
his representatives have no claim to compen- 
sation is when he has intentionally brought 
about the accident. 

The person who is to pay for this liberal 
compensation to the injured workman is not 
the workman himself, not the State that enacts 
the law, not the local Government, but the 
employer. All employers whose workmen 
come within the scope of the act are required 
to form unions or associations; if they do not do 
it for themselves, a Government Bureau comes 
in and organizes the unions over their heads. 
All establishments from the same or allied 
branches of trade in a given district are to be 
united in this way. They are to settle the 


amount of the premiums to be paid by each 
employer, in proportion to the number of per- 
sons he employs and the danger of his estab- 
lishment; and they are empowered to enforce 
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precautions against accidents. Every employ- 
er is made tpso facto a member of the union for 
his trade and district. The associations elect 
their own officers. With them are joined 
elected delegates from the workmen for the 
arbitration of disputes. A Government insu- 
rance bureau is established (this hardly re- 
quires to be said in Germany) which supervises 
and enforces the whole arrangement. 

A very similar measure, but of not quite so 
drastic a character, was the act of 1883 for in- 
surance against sickness. By this, also, in- | 
surance is made compulsory; that is, irrespec- 
tive of any volition or action of the insured. 
The sick workman is given free medicine and 
medical treatment, and, so long as he is too 
sick to work, one-half the wages of ordinary la- 
borers. If the sickness is the result of drunken- 
ness or immorality, or is intentionally brought 
on, aid may be refused. The payment comes 
ordinarily from the local Government bodies, 
the communes. There are permitted certain 
methods of establishing it through associations 
of a voluntary character; but normally the 
local bodies pay the insurance. They levy 
for this purpose a tax of not more than 2 per 
cent. on the wages of the insured; if the pro- 
ceeds of the 2 per cent. do not suffice to yield 
what the act gives to the workmen, then the 
excess must be borne by the town out of its 
general revenue. The tax is collected from the 
employers, who are authorized to deduct two- 
thirds of it from the wages of the workmen; 
the remaining third they must pay out of their 
own pockets. This Sick Insurance Act and 
the Accident Insurarce Act of 1884 are made 
to work together, by providing that if a work- 
man becomes injured by an accident, he is to 
receive his insurance money in the first in- 
stance from the sick-insurance fund (¢. e., from 
the town), and this fund is then repaid by the 
accident-insurance fund (7. e., by the employers’ 
union). 

This sort of legislation may suit Germany ; 
it may be possible to carry out its provisions 
with German habits of Government superin- 
tendence and police, and no one would deny 
that its object is most praiseworthy, so far, at 
least, as appears on the surface of the act. But 
it iscompletely alien to our manner of approach- 
ing social problems. It is evidently not insu- 
rance at all. It is not making voluntarily a 
prudent provision for possible misfortune in 
the future. It is a vast extension of the poor- 
law principle—of the principle that those 
who are not able to take care of them- 





selves are to be taken care of by the 
public at large. Moreover, it is the poor- 
law principle applied without those precau- 
tions against abuse and demoralization of | 
which the necessity has been dinned into our | 
ears during the last half-century. Apart from 
the proviso that intentional injury and illness 
resulting from drunkenness or immorality are 
to be excluded from the insured contingencies, 
there is no precaution against recklessness, 
ignorance, shamming, and cheating, and no 
stimulus to independence and self-help. When 
one considers the moral and intellectual state 
of the average manual workman, it is clear 
that the assurance of half-pay during any 


disability will make disability far from 
a great calamity. Being sick and idle 
on half-pay is not a bad piece of luck. ' 


| paid by the consumers. 


| the community 


One may venture to doubt whether even Ger- 
man administration and German police will 
be able to set aside with a stern hand the cases 
of pretended sickness and intentional injury. 
On the other hand, the most powerful incen- 
tives to prudence, and temperance, and saving 
habits are evidently taken away by making 
prudence and saving unnecessary. For those 
who believe, as most English-speaking people 
do, that the only deep-reaching method of bet 
tering the condition of the laboring classes 
the raising of the standard of pru- 
dence, of morality, of independence, and of 


1s 


intelligence among the laborers them 
selves, the German method must seem radi- 
cally false. Insurance against sickness and 


accident is undoubtedly a most desirable thing, 
and the community should do all that it wisely 
can do for its encouragement. But the encou- 
ragement should come rather in the way of le- 
galizing and regulating that voluntary form of 
relief which in England and 
benefit associations in this country have ap 


trades-unions 


plied on so large ascale, than in imposing on 
one Class in the community the burden of look 
ing after another. 

It is characteristic of the policy by which 
Bismarck is trying to win the Social-Demo 
crats to his side, that the money for insuring 
the laborers is raised in both these acts from 
their employers. In the Accident-Insurance 


| about things; to compr 


Act they are to pay the whole fund out of 


their own pockets ; in the Sick-Insurance Act 
they are to do the same, but may deduct two 
thirds of the payment from the wages of their 
laborers. 
or not, the money will, asa general thing, come 
out of the of the 
The tendency will be for employers to deduct 
the insurance payments out of the current 
wages of their em: loyees. So far this is 
done, the process amounts to taking part of 
h.s earnings from the workman at one time for 
the purpose of providing for him at another; a 
process to which there can be no particular ob 
jection, when once the principle of self help is 
abandoned. Buta tendency of this kind, like 
every attempt to throw off an indirect tax from 
the first payer andtocharge it tosomebody else, 


Of course, whether the law. says so 


wages laborers anyhow, 


as 








is one which is not at al! certain to be carried into | 


universal effect. The force of habit, the resist 
ance to innovation, those which 
economists sometimes call economic friction, 
will stand in the way. 


influences 


It is pretty certain that 
in some cases the insurance tax will really 
out of the pockets of the employers 
themselves; in others it will be added to the 
price of the goods they make—that is, will bx 
In 


will be the result of one set of people being 


come 


such cases there 


provided against illness and misfortune, not by 
at large, but by another set 
of people—a_ result hardly 
those principles of economic ** which 
are supposed to underlie the schemes of So- 
Cialistic legislation. 


consistent with 


THE TROUBLES OF ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, February 9. 
SEVERAL times during the last few vears one 
has heard people in England wishing that so 
many events did not happen. Generally speak- 
ing, men relish excitement in this hot and hurried 
world of modern Europe. 


| the deserts of the Upper 


| themselves over the whole globe, that they can 
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| newspapers that live by and upon news, | 


wi 


small part of our city populations 
hard to realize what existence was like tw 
turies ago, or is even n i 
nooks with one delivery of letters in the day and 
no telegraph office. Yet latterly thos \ 

watch public affairs seem to feel 
too muck excitement, that events 
and tread too fast 


have gone before; 


‘ in 


upon the heels of those that 
they 
saying that happy is the nation 
history. They 


begin to appr at 


wish for more tir t 
hend and s 
the new problems which are per 
ing and passing swiftly fr 
other. 

England has been in perpetua 
bing and quivering with effort and pes 
since 1876, when the revival of ft ba 
tion not only dragged us back into t \ 
of general European politics, | 
ness which it added to party 
domestic contests hotter and pertiapes 
scrupulous than they had been bet 
of this period, not even the Irish 
has been so exciting and troubled as ¢ st six 
mouths, The 
House of Lords and the 


constifutiona 
Hi 
pied the autumn, and revealed the hat 
had been silently accumulated a, 
and when the deadlock had bee: 
the compromise between the | 
men's eves 


leaders, Were open ‘ A 


revolution had been accon s 


' 
ly stamps Britain as a 
‘There was some satisfaction felt at 
way and concilatory spirit ir ! 
tion had been effected. But this was 
ed by the foreign and colonial (if ties t 
round The Egyptian 
more insoluble than ever, and t 


ing us 
puzzked than ever how t& 
friendly, not to 


many could 


d 
call it: bast: attitud ft 
no longer be det i 
Was seen trying to] 
the world. The jeal 
barrass us in Egypt 


k quarrels 

wis desire of Frar 

became more evident i 
suspicions were roused as to her designs 
and Burmah. We found Ru 
over the question of the boundaries of At 
And 
tirst the dynamite explosions of January 51, end 


Sin 1 


an in the middle of tl 
now on February 4 the news of the fall of 
tum, the death or captivity of Gordon, the 
of our little army scattered here and there over 
Nile 


ressed and distracted 


Sel m has a 
madern state found 
at the 
have 


itself } 
same moment 
realized 
before how unique is the posit 


by more an 


more clearly 


her empire, whose nerves, tch 


Speak, S¢ stre 


feel pain and danger and the need for action in so 


many points at once that the central brain 


| searcely able to meet by thought and wiil all the 


It is not only the ' wey. 


demands that crowd upon it. 

My task is not to describe these anxieties, but 
only to attempt to tell you how our people take 
them, what are the first and 
whi h they evoke. , 

Although we had got pretty well accustomed 


emotions Views 


to dynamite, the sensation caused by these latest 
attempts to destroy life and property was deeper 
than on any previous occasion. The mischief 
wrought was greater. It was wrought simulta- 
neously in three spots. There was more audacity 
shown in striking at the Tower ard the House of 
Commons than in the stupid and cowardly de- 
vice of leaving infernal machines in the cloak 
rooms of railway stations, or dropping them out 
of the windows of cars on the underground rail- 
It looked as if the conspirators were gain- 
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ing experience and confidence, while becoming 
even more reckless as to the consequences upon 
human life. Hence the thing has been taken 
more seriously than on previous occasions, Then 
the dominant impression was one of surprise, and 
though there was indignation, it was mixed with 
amusement. The idea of frightening England by 
letting off gigantic squibs seemed so ludicrous 
that weshould have been ashamed to be frightened. 
Now, although there has been no panic, and even 
less excitement than you might fancy from the 
newspapers, in whose thermometer the mercury 
stands always some degrees higher than it 
does in the nation generally, there is little amuse- 
ment, but rather a deep, quiet anger which might 
easily break out into lynchings of persons sus- 
pected, or even into demonstrations against the 
Irish. London is such a huge, inorganic place, 
where no man knows his neighbor, and the Irish 
are not distinguishable from the rest of the people, 
that such demonstrations are unlikely in it. But 
in Lancashire there has always been some ill-feel- 
ing between Irish and English working people, 
and had the explosions taken place there, the re- 
sults might have been serious for the former. As 
it is, we hear of Irish workmen being here and 
there dismissed. here and there refused employ- 
ment—regrettable incidents, but such as must be 
expected when in Irish meetings voices are raised 
in approval of thedynamite party. Of results on 
the ordinary intercourse of Englishmen and Irish- 
men, one sees nothing in the middle and upper 
classes, because the Irishmen who belong to those 
classes are usually Protestants, and more hostile 
to the Nationalist party than any Englishman, 
But in the humbler classes there must be a good 
deal of friction. 

An Irish acquaintance of mine had been in the 
habit of talking occasionally with the police con- 
stable of his district, who was an Irish Protestant 
from Ulster. A few days after the explosions, as 
he bade the constable good morning in passing 
down the street, the latter asked him whether 
things were not made disagreeable for him as an 
Irishman. Somewhat surprised, my acquaintance 
inquired what the constable meant. ‘‘ Well, sir,” 
was the answer, ‘‘ perhaps it is different in your 
rank of life, where persons are more polite, but 
they make it very annoying for me; they are 
always worrying at me because I am an Irish- 
man; and then, sir, they are soignorant. They 
don’t know the difference between an Irish Papist 
and an Orangeman.” In those ranks of life where 
persons are not polite, and where events like the 
dynamite attempts engross the thoughts and 
tongues of the people, Lrishmen must have had 
much to put up with, and the relations of the two 
races wili become more strained than ever. Great 
vigilance is now observed all over Londen. Not 
merely are the public buildings guarded, but one 
seems to see a far larger number of police every- 
where, and these police constantly on the alert, ob- 
serving everybody who loiters, and particularly 
those carrying handbags or paper parcels. We 
rub our eyes and ask ourselves whether we are in 
London and in the nineteenth century; yet of 
course opinion approves all possible vigilance, and 
everybody is willing to codperate. There has 
never been anything that can be called alarm in 
the public at large—London is far too big for 
that; but there has certainly been a more serious 
view of the position than there was betore, and a 
painful sense that what the Insh revolutionaries 
attempt now may hereafter be attempted by 
revolutionaries of other kinds, and may encou- 
rage the Anarchists of the Continent to play the 
same game in Germany cr France. 

As regards the political problem of Irish dis- 
affection, these outrages will hardly affect its 
solution one way or the other. Although Mr. Par- 
nell has been much censured for his silence on 
the subject, all sensible men know that he and 


| hisimmediate allies are hindered and embarrassed 


by such conduct, and have all along found in the 
extreme faction one of their chief difficulties and 
dangers. There are persons in England who feel 
more inclined after eacb fresh proof of Lrish im- 


| placability to wish that we had done with Ire- 


| land altogether. 


There are other persons who 
draw the conclusion that more repression is 


| needed—martial law and the suppression of Par- 








liamentary representation—and who charge the 
dynamite outrages on Mr. Gladstone’s policy of 
conciliation. But the great majority feel that it 
would be unworthy of England to let her policy 
be deflected either way by the acts of a knot of 
conspirators, and unjust to charge their ferocity 
on the bulk of the Irish nation. The question of 
renewing the Crimes Act,and of extending either 
local self-government or any form of Home 
Rule, will apparently be dealt with just as if 
these explosions had not taken place. 

Much satisfaction was felt, even more than 
was publicly expressed, at the sentiment evoked 
in America by the news of the explosions. Any- 
thing which legislation can do there to prevent 
the advocacy of these crimes or the collection of 
subscriptions for them will be deemed helpful, 
but it is believed that the acts themselves are fre- 
quently planned from Paris, which affords a 
nearer and easier base of Operations. 

The excitement caused by the dynamite affair 
would probably have been greater had not two 
other things happened at the same time to divert 
attention from it. The one was the series of 
speeches, sketching out a bold programme of 
social change, by which Mr. Chamberlain has 
startled the more moderate section of the Liberal 
party. The other was the march of General 
Stewart across the Bayuda desert with the bat- 
tles of Abu-Klea and Gubat. Now upon these 
there has come the tidings of the fall of Khar- 
tum, which of course throws all else into the 
shade, because it involves the saf-ty of the de- 
tachments of Lord Wolseley’s army, and the ques- 
tion of further military operations which may 
last for many months and involve a vast expendi- 
ture of money. 

The first impression of the news was of regret 
at the fate (for it was and is still generally sup- 
posed that he has perished) of Gordon. His 
striking character and the long defence of Khar- 
tum, which he has held by the mere force of his 
presence, have profoundly affected the people, 
always more attracted by persons than by causes 
or policies. Even those who thought him wild and 
odd, and who blamed the Ministry for sending 
him, could not refuse their admiration to his 
cbivalrous daring and unselfishness, The next 
feeling was of anxiety for the army, and espe- 
cially for the small bodies under Stewart and 
Wilson. This would have been greater but for 
the belief, deeply rooted in the English mind, that 
the most insignificant body of English troops can 
defend itself against any odds of uncivilized ene- 
mies. Many as have been the perils which our 
forces have had co encounter during this century, 
there have been only three instances within the 
memory of living men in which a detachment 
has been overpowered—the catastrophe of the 
first Afghan war in 1842, the fight at Isandlana 
against the: Zulus, and the slaughter at Cawn- 
pore in 1857. In the first instance there was 
treachery, in the two others surprise, so that the 
belief is sustained that where the danger is fore- 
seen our troops can always resist it. The way in 
which so many tremendous perils were escaped 
from or surmounted during the Indian mutiny 
has confirmed our faith in English invincibility, 
and may, perhaps, some day involve us in worse 
troubles. Weare always despising our enemies, 
and running risks which the judgment of Conti- 
nental soldiers condemns. 

Next after these two feelings came that of per- 





plexity as to what should be done—whether we 
should stand still, on the defensive, or move for- 
ward on Khartum, or retire on Upper Egypt. 
Such perplexity is the greater because our peo- 
ple have never liked the expedition nor quite un 

derstood its object. To rescue Gordon was the 
obvious aim; but, supposing him rescued, nobody 
knew what else ought to be done, nor what 
arrangements should be made for the future of 
the country. There has seldom been an instance 
in recent times in which public opinion has been 
so utterly at sea as through the whole of these 
Egyptian and Sudan troubles, everybody admit- 
ting that he had no light to give, and vainly 
hoping that it would be revealed from some 
other quarter. In such cases, the usual course is 
to trust the Executive, assuming that as it has 
more knowledge, it 1s fitter to judge than the 
people can be. But unhappily public confidence 
in the Executive has upon foreign questions 
been seriously shaken. They sent Gordon out a 
year ago with no definite idea as to what he was 
to do, or as to what they would do if he failed to 
pacify the country. They fought battles at 
Suakim for which they have never been able to 
assign a sufficient motive, and which have had 
no useful result. They decided late in July last 
on an expedition to rescue Gordon, which ought, 
as events have shown, to have been undertaken 
at least two months earlier. Hence that faith 
which the Liberals have given so largely to their 
leaders, and which moderate men of all parties 
are disposed to give to the Ministers of the 
Crown, is now confined to domestic questions, 
and the unspoken anxiety of the more thoughtful 
part of the community is greater than the present 
state of matters warrants. It extends to the 
whole international position of England, and it is 
all the more serious because few persons, even in 
the Tory ranks, believe that such Tory leaders as 
Lord Salisbury, Sir S. Northcote, and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill are likely to steer the ship more 
prudently or skilfully than their antagonists have 
done. I do not say that this harsh judgment is 
justified, but merely note the fact. 

Whether the Government will survive the 
shock which these misfortunes have given to its 
authority, whether the bulk of its party will ap- 
prove the resolution it is said to have taken, to 
continue the war and recapture Khartum, are 
questions which it is useless to discuss at this 
stage, before the opinion of the nation has had 
time to crystallize. The position of the Cabinet 
is insecure, but there are obvious objections toa 
change of Ministry at a moment when vigor and 
despatch are needed, and the Tory party may be 
unwilling to take office so shortly before a gene- 
ral election, They have a great opportunity of 
assuming a dignified and patriotic attitude, but 
they have seldom known of late years how to use 
their opportunities. It will not be surprising if, 
when the first desire to display the strength of 
England has passed, many voices are raised 
against continuing a struggle in the Sudan which 
the Government themselves condemned, and from 
which they do not expect any substantial profit. 
Those who know India best make light of the 
idea that a reverse on this side the Red Sea 
will shake our military hold on that country ;and 
those who have visited the Sudan represent it as 
anything but a desirable acquisition. : 2 


HOLLINGBURY COPSE AND ITS SHAK- 
SPERIANA. 
BRIGHTON, February. 
**Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall you see no enemy 
But winterand rough weather !” 
THESE lines from a song in “ As You Like It” 
(Act. IV., scene 5) are written in black-Jetter on 
the cornice of the house of Halliwell-Phillipps, at 
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Hollingbury Copse. They stretch from end to 
end of its front, and soseema more cordial greet- 
ing. Some eight years ago this famous Shak- 
sperian, coming down to Brighton for a brief rus- 
tication, concluded to make it his country home. 
For this purpose,purchasing thirteen acres north- 
west of the city, -na hill so high and steep that 
it was scarcely inhabited at all, he built a shanty 
that would serve him for keeping a bachelor’s or 
rather widower’s hall. He soon added other 
of them cased with iron and 
equipped with fire-proof vaults for the storage 
and safe-keeping of his idols, as Shaksperian cu- 
rios may be fitly styled. Marrying a Brighton 
lady, he expanded his establishment in every di- 
rection, but built it nowhere more than one story 
in height. No room has aceiling. Above every 
one you see the rafters running up to the ridge. 
The roof and wainscot are varnished but not 
painted. The whole pile is an excellent specimen 
of a building that has grown, as Paley says of the 
British Constitution, rather than been made to 
order. 

The grounds are shut in by a wallof masonry 
ten feet high, or, where the view would be thus 
obstructed, by a fence of open iron work no less 
difficult to scale. The gates are two, an outer 
and an inner. At the outer there is a notice, 
‘“No dog admitted,” and the porter’s orders are 
not to unbar the inner gate till all dogs have been 
barred outside of the outer. The copse which 
gives name to the place is on the highest ground, 
and consists in a sort of jungle of underwood, 
largely evergreen, threaded with labyrinthine 
paths. Here and there from a bower. one can 
command an outlook over-Brighton, the Channel 
as well as chalk cliffs east and west, for the alti- 
tude is 460 feet above the sea-level. On this south 
shore, the Italian Riviera of England, the fields, 
where not freshly ploughed, are green with giass 
and grain at the end of November. At this sea- 
son, too, the tilth, or ploughed ground, is white 
with the stone harvests. The stones, worth 22 a 
load, are an unfailing crop, and, in the judgment 
of those who to-day gather them, grow, though 
an outsider would trace them to frost or subsoil 
ploughs. Next to the copse, the most conspicu- 
ous object in the grounds is a spacious and stone- 
curbed fish-pond. 

Within the walls of the house, which Mr. Phil- 
lipps, aware of its oddity, calls sometimes a bun- 
galow and sometimes a wigwam, there are cor- 
ridors leading, or rather misleading, strangers 
from one quarter to another. On their walls you 
read their names, such as Wolsey’s Walk, Dog- 
berry’s Lane, Romeo's Ramble, but you do not 
thus learn their nature or purpose. Over the 
dining-room fireplace hangs a picture of Portia 
disguised as a judge, and just disclosing to Shy- 
lock the ‘‘ true inwardness” of his bond. Butthe 
supreme interest of this English interior centres 
in the Study, or treasury of Shaksperiana, which 
is separated from the rest of the mansion by doors 
of iron. Along one side of its antechamber 
stretches what Mr. Phillipps has named the ‘* book 
bin.” Every afternoon his habit is to look over 
a score of books, cut out of each the fractions he 
can use, and throw the rest as refuse into his 
mammoth waste-basket. The legend over the 
study door is the words of the witch when Mac- 
beth sought entrance to her cave (Act IV., scene 
1), “‘Open, locks, whoever knocks!” Classical 
quutation, said Dr. Johnson, is the parole of 
scholars the world over. Shaksperian quotation 
is now becoming preéminently that sort of parole, 
and nowhere more than at Hollingbury Copse. 
American Shaksperians are there sure of a dou- 
ble welcome, partly as pilgrims from a far coun- 
try, but chiefly because, in the opinion of Mr. 
Phillipps, his labors were appreciated in the 
United States sooner than in his own country. 

His Shaksperian working library is mainly at 
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his house in the London suburb of Brompton, 
while the rarities, or, as a German would say, the 
Sehenswiirdigkeiten, glorify Hollingbury Cups. 
But things ** worth seeing” just because they ar 
to be seen rather than heard of, are hardest, or 
rather impossible, to describe. Mr. Phillipps has 
printed, but not published, a hand-list of ten bun 
dred and ninety-three drawings and engravings 
illustrative of the life of Shakspere, which he has 
accumulated. In obtaining a portion of them he 
was himself busy, aided by an accomplished 
draughtsman, for six years. On showing these 
delectables to the writer he unweariedly turned 
over portfolios all a long morning, and guided 
him to the salient points of interest in the repre 

sentations of every morsel that could be found in 
England contemporary with Shakspere, on the 
routes where he travelled and inthe places where 
he lived—notably, the arches of triumph in Lon 

don under which there is “authentic record evi 

dence that Shakspere passed in the procession of 
March 15, 1604"; the earliest engraved view 

known to exist of the church where Shakspere is 
interred; the earliest plan of Windsor Park in 
which Herne’s oak is noticed; a view of Stratford 
College as it appeared when Shakspere was a 
scholar there; and the Avon Bridge as his child 

ish eyes tirst looked upon its arches. 

But the gem of the collection, in the eves of its 
owner, and, I think, in the mind of every visitor, 
is the portrait of Shakspere by Droeshout, dating 
from 1623, in its original proof, before it was al 
tered into the vitiated form in which it has been 
so long familiar tothe public. ‘ Here,” said he, 
‘‘we bave the most reliable likeness inexistence of 
the dramatist, the only one that has not been tam 
pered with, while the evidences of its genuineness 
and its antiquity are incontestable. It is of such 
extreme rarity that it isthe only copy which has 
as yet been discovered.” Mr. Phillipps demon 
strated the superiority of this likeness, holding 
up beside it one of the best of more modern co 
pies. In the shading of the collar, the arch under 
one eve, the hair, moustache, and muscles of the 
mouth, the difference, when once pointed out, 
was palpable. 

Among printed rarities, the first folio of 1625, 
in excellent preservation, was about the largest 
to my eye. Buta special pet with Mr. Phillipps is 
‘** Love’s Labor Lost,” the thin quarto pamphlet 
of 1598—so far as known, the edifio prinerps, not 
only of that play, but of any Shaksperian play 
He was so fortunate as to secure this relic for 
£60, but would not part with it for tem times as 
much. It is, in truth, a long time since Mr 
Phillipps has lost his grip on anything Shakspe 
rian that has fallen in his way. ‘It is his plan 
to lose no part of that immortal man.” Of two 
things in his career Mr. Phillipps said that he re- 
pented every day. One was, that while poor he 
had sold certain Shaksperian jewels) The other 
was, that he had not travelled while he was 
young. About 184 he had visited Lucerne and 
reached the crest of the St. Gotharid pass; but 
during the last generation he has scarcely been 
out of England. 
five,he would not seem at present too old to view 
abroad the wonders of the world. But to his 
mind travel is travail and exile. His reluctance 
to leave home may be intensified unawares bv his 
zeal in Shaksperian research, which never flags. 
His discoveries in 18°35 were great, in 1884 far less, 
yet sufficient to encourage labors for more. His 
investigations just now are in that long-explored, 
but still exhaustless, mine, the New Record Of- 
fice in Fetter Lane. 

Possessing an ample fortune, thanks to mar- 
riage with the daughter of Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
whose name he adds to his own patronymic Hal- 
liwell, he is able to pay a fabulous price for any 
trifle which will supply a missing link in his 


chain of Shaksperian mirabilia. He cumplains, 


As his age is now only sixty- 


however, that he hears sometimes of such a none 
such and bids high for it bv telegram, only to 
His copy 


of Lillv’s Latin grammar, in an edition which 


tind that his order has arrived too late 


Shakspere must have studied, led me to remark 


that one might, perhaps, espy in that work 
where the dramatist ‘‘of small Latin™ got 


some of his quotations; and that such a 
search would be easy with the help of the hat of 
* Sentences taken from foreign languages 

end of Schmidt's * Lexicon Mr, Ph 





pleased with the suggestion, but said he « 


know of the list, and was even utterly una 





quainted with the work of Schmidt, which in 
America, t ast, has become th rdesmecum of 
every staudet He said he would buy the * Lex 
con’ at once—for the quotation-lst ; evidentls 
sharing Mr. Grant White's notion that no for 
er can tight up forus the vocabulary of our dra 
matic bard 

Mr. Phillipos takes frequent walks to Br 
and back—three miles each wa He b ns 
study at half-past tive even in wint Tit etitiis. 
but never studies after his hut Which he takes 
before two o'clock Alt wh } has written 
more about Shakspere than anv lis * geaearn, be 
declares himself unal to repeat from memory 
ten consecutive lines of anv play W het hk 
how he would dispose of the strative matter 
on Shakspere which he had been gleaming and 
hiving through so manv studious and actiy 
years, he answered that be had long thought on 
that subject, and that the loner he “ht the 
more he felt at a loss what tod Some patriot 
impulse prompted me to urge him that he be 
queath his jewels to America— that utmost ¢ 
ner of the West where the majority those wl 
speak the tongue of Shaksp. um oa uly res 
dent, where that majority daily grows, and 
where all helps to the app ation of that yu 
of dramatists will a ndingly do the mast good 
The proposition struck hit as equallv new and 
startling, but he promisad he would take it into 
consideration As Smithson’'s half lhion | 


nowhere in the Old W 


power for goxliasitl ss pH 

believe, would be the good fortune of the Shaks 

perian treasun-trove of Philipps. We'd set it 

in a shower of gold and rain rich pearls upon it 
J.D. B 


’ 
Correspondence. 
\ MUSEUM OF CASTS 
To TRE Eprtor oF THE Nation 
Str: Among the very able articles published in 
the Studio of January 3, I bave been particularly 
struck by one relating to the contemplated for 
mation of a museum of casts and photographs. 
Allow me to suggest to vou my view of the 
question 
The idea of endowing a city like New 


with ac 


York 
lection of original sculptures and paint 
ings by old masters is to be completely put aside. 
Such a collection, even if millions were spent for 
it, would never rank equal to the museum of a 
provincial town in Germany or in France. The 
masterpieces of the past all now belong, with 
very few exceptions, to museums, or to very rich 
families, which will never give them up at any 
price. There exists in Rome, it is true, a private 
collection of 400 so-called ancient statues, which 
Torlonia, has the childish hope of 
selling some day for thirty millions to Russia or 


the Possessor, 


to America; but that collection, which you cer- 
tainly know, is filled with outrageous forgeries. 
Lady Burdett-Coutts and the Duc d’Aumale are 
the only persons possessing original pictures by 
Raphael, and they certainly will never sell them, 
America is a young country; it was never gov- 
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erned by kings ready to lavish the people’s money 


for the sake of getting up splendid collections; | 
| personal collection of copies to the Louvre, in 


not having known the drawbacks of monarchism, 
it must be content not to know its advantages 
either. But assuredly a great nation has the 
right and the duty to secure collections capable 
of educating the people, and giving to those who 
cannot travel in Europe an adequate idea of the 
marvels of ancient art. 


ings given to the provincial museums being now 
their definitive property. The gift of Thiers’s 


1884, is a slight compensation for the loss of our 
Musée de Copies. 
Now, observe that a good copy of an ancient 


| painting is a comparatively common thing, since 


we have the means of insuring, by means of pho- 


| tography, the perfect accuracy of the outline. For 


It is obvious that a collection of casts is the | 
| large picture like Raphael's ‘“‘Holy Family’ 
(about two metres high and one broad), the Gov- 


best. succédané of a gallery of ancient sculptors. 
We possess in Paris two collections of that kind. 
The first and oldest one is in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. It numbers about 5,000 casts, large and 
small, reproducing all the masterpieces of Greek 
and Roman art, including the sculptures of 
Olympia and Pergamos. The second one, recent- 
ly founded, is in the Palace of the Trocadéro, 
built in 1878. There you find not only casts of 
ancient, medizval, and modern sculptures, but 
of architectural fragments, such as the Gothic 
doorways of Chartres, Etampes, and other cathe- 
drals, of mediaval tombs, bass-reliefs, altars, 
etc. The collection is set up in historical order, 
and, when completed, will afford a splendid 
illustration for the study of art from the days of 
Assos to those of Canova. 

But casts can only reproduce the works of 
sculpture, architecture, and what the Germans 
call Kleinkiinste. What of the paintings? 
Here, I will enter into some detail, because the 
article in the Studio proves to me that the exact 
state of things in France is not known in Ame- 
rica, You know that since Louis XIV. we have 
had in Rome an Art Institute, the Villa Medici. 
Every year, a painter, having gained the Prix de 
Rome, which exempts him from military duty, is 
sent to Rome, where he remains three years. He 
is obliged, by the rule of the School, to send every 
year a painting to the French Government; the 
first year he must send a copy after some master- 
piece of Italian art. By means of this clause, 
the French Government possesses a vast nuggber 
of excellent copies after all the best vin Ml 
old Italian masters. 

Thiers, as you know, was a great art-fancier. 
During fifty years, he had copies painted, in 
water-color and on a reduced scale, after the 
best pictures in Rome, Florence, Dresden, etc. 
He thus contrived to collect about eighty copies, 
some of which (for instance, those of Raphael's 
Stanze) are real masterpieces. This collection 
has just been given by his sister-in-law, Made- 
moiselle Dosne, to the Louvre, where it forms a 
most welcome supplement to the collections of 
original paintings. 

When Thiers, in 1871, became President of the 
Republic, he intrusted Charles Blanc with the 
direction of the Beaux-Arts, and ordered a Musée 
de Copies to be established in the Palais de 
l'Industrie. This collection immediately numbered 
about 200 paintings, belonging to the State and sent 
in former times by the young painters in Rome. 
Thiers, in his impatience to see the collection com- 
pleted, sent a number of young painters to Hol- 
land, Iialy, and Germany, in order to get copies 
of the principal pictures owned in those countries. 
Unfortunately, the painters, being over-hurried 
and not sufficiently controiled, did their work in 
a very indifferent manner; and when their pic- 
tures came to Paris, there was a general uproar 
against them. Other painters, who had begged 
to be sent to Italy or Holland, and who had not 
been chosen, naturally joined with the enemies 
of the new museum; and when Thiers was up- 
set on May 24, 1875, adecree followed suppressing 
the Musée de Copies, and assigning its contents 
partly to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts (which still 
possesses the best covies of Italian and Spanish 
paintings), partly to the provincial museums. 
Every one now regrets it bitterly, but it would 
be impossible to resume Thiers’s plan, the paint- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 





a good copy for the provincial museums, after a 


ernment pays 1,500 francs; and with 300,000 
francs you could easily get 200 very good copies 
of the best pictures in the Louvre gallery. But 
all the museums in Europe together do not 
possess more than 300 masterpieces of great size, 
and a museum of copies containing 300 large 
pictures and 1,500 small ones would be the equi- 
valent of the most splendid gallery in the world. 
The total cost would certainly not exceed 1,200,- 
000 francs; that is, the price paid by the Museum 
of Berlin for a single picture of Albert Diirer’s, 
purchased last year from Diirer’s family in Nu- 
remberg. Surely America is rich enough to 
spend 1,200,000 francs for a gallery of paintings, 
and 200,000 for a large collection of casts. 

Such a scheme would certainly be supported by 
all the real amateurs and by all the young Ameri- 
can painters, who would be glad to be sent to Eu- 
rope in order to procure copies from the most cele- 
brated paintings. The danger would be that 
they might work too quick and send bad copies; 
but this could be avoided by appointing in the 
different towns committees intrusted with the 
care of examining the copies before they should 
be sent off. Moreover, there are in Paris and in 
Italy hundreds of poor painters, especially ladies, 
who do nothing else but paint copies for the 
State and for churches; the Louvre is crowded 
with them. It would be very easy to get excel- 
lent copies from them, and they would give par- 
ticular attention to their work, knowing that one 
good copy might induce America to order many 
others from them. This ismy idea of the matter; 
photographs from pictures are a very dull thing, 
and nothing can give an adequate idea of a 
Murillo or of a Rubens except a good copy in 
natural size, or—as in the case of Thiers’s collec- 
tion—a copy in water-color reduced to a smaller 
scale, Yours truly, 

SALOMON REINACH. 

Paris, January 17, 1885. 


[Mr. Reinach, in common with cultivated 
Europeans g-nerally, is puzzled by the status 
of the fine arts in this country. We hear con- 
tinually expressions of wonder why ‘the 
United States” does not undertake or purchase 
this, that, or the other thing, it being a rich and 
lavish country. It seems like kicking at an 
open door to say that ‘‘a great nation has the 
right and d:ty to secure collections capable of 
educating the people,” etc., but the truth is 
that the United States, though in the ordinary 
sense of the term a great nation, is merely an 
immense corporation, whose business is ma- 
naged by delegates who have no right or duty 
other than to administer certain of the 
affairs of the country as_ the people 
direct, and, if it were possible, honest- 
ly and economically; and the education of 
the people is a matter with which the nation- 
al Government has nothing to do, all questions 
of that nature devolving on the State govern- 
ments. And of the State governments, that 
of Massachusetts has been the only one suffi- 
ciently appreciative of the value of art educa- 





tion to make a State matter of it, though its 
attempt at education resulted in establishing the 
worst system of art instruction ever known 
(that of South Kensington) as a State system. 
This was far from encouraging ; but, in fact, 
with our system of complete decentralization, 
we have even no central State authority 
capable of regulating and intelligently di- 
recting a primary art education. The 
most we could hope from the Federal Govern- 
ment would be to put the expenditures for the 
District of Columbia under intelligent control, 
while exactly the contrary takes place, and 
when Congress dabbles in the fine arts it is a 
veritable bull in a china-shop. It cannot even 
secure us a coinage which is, from the artistic 
side, respectable, so that the product of our 
mint is the worst in that respect in the civilized 
world. Even the Spanish-American States do 
better. As for the higher branches, a public 
body capable of encouraging art like that of 
Clark Mills, Vinnie Ream, etc., should be 
interdicted by constitutional provision from 
spending money for works of art. 

The State governments are in one respect 
still more impotent. They have no common 
locality like Washington under their absolute 
control, or even charge, to which they can 
appropriate funds for educational or decorative 
purposes. They might unquestionably endow 
State art schools, which must be located some- 
where ; but the civic jealousies put this practi- 
cally out of the question, and we are finally 
thrown back on the city governments. But to 
any city the expense of a great art institution, 
in addition to what the city finances alrealy 
bear (between stealing and legitimate expendi- 
ture), is formidable, and in practice where 
anything has been done it has been by pri- 
vate contributions slightly aided by the muni- 
cipal authorities. In this way the Boston Art 
Museum, a most admirable and useful institu- 
tion, and by far the most complete in the 
United States, and the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York, have been organized. But the 
latter is not, properly speaking, an art but an 
archeological museum—its finances have been 
absorbed in the purchase of collections which 
have no art-educational value whatever. It 
has spent $276,000 for its collection of Dutch 
pictures and its Cypriote collections, which, 
whatever their archeological value, are utterly 
valueless as art. These acquisitions have 
strained the present benefaction of that part of 
the New York public which adheres to the 
present management, and have absorbed a sum 
about equal to that which Mr. Reinach men. 
tions as the cost of the entire museum he 
recommends. 

To secure for New York such a museum 
would be, no doubt, « most desirable thing, 
and in fact a plan to form one has been under 
discussion for some time by wealthy citizens, 
who are willing to contribute to its acquisition 
if it can be organized in entire independence 
of the present management of the Metropolitan 
Museum. We see by a résumé of the report of 
its Board of Trustees in the Tribune, that they 
contemplate providing their own building and 
making themselves independent of municipal 
restrictions. If this should be the case, the 
carrying out of the new plan becomes easily 
practicable, if, as would probably be the case, 
the corporation were willing to transfer the 
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present buildings to the Museum of Copics.— 
Ep. NATION. } 





THE TRUE CAUSE OF THE HARD TIMES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: It is generally assumed that there is no 
limit to the extent to which income-producing 
wealth may be accumulated. This is indeed 
practically true so far as the accumulation of 
such wealth by an individual is concerned: but 
when the possible amount of accumulation of 
income-producing wealth by the whole world is 
considered, we find that the problem involves a 
new element, and that a limit to that amount 
really exists. The chief kind of income-pro- 
ducing wealth known to modern civilization con- 
sists of the machinery or instruments of produc- 
tion and transportation. In other words, the 
principal way in which men at the present day 
can so use capital that it will bring them annual 
returns is by employing it in the creation of such 
machinery and instruments—by building facto- 
ries, railroads, steamboats, etc. 

These things, however, are not valuable in 
themselves, but only as they produce or trans- 
port articles which are of value because there is 
ademand for them. If mankind should cease to 
care for the products of our factories, or for the 
goods transported by our railroads and steam- 
boats, we could nut expect to derive profits from 
these factories, railroads, or steamboats. If the 
whole world were like those parts of it where a 
tropical climate renders shelter and clothing al- 
most superfluous, where food can be obtained 
without effort, and where the people, having the 
few necessaries of life almost given into their 
hands, feel little or no desire for anything more, 
what would be the possibility of income-produc- 
ing wealth; what the opportunity for the profit- 
able investment of money ? If the people of such 
a world were desirous of acquiring income-pro- 
ducing wealth, of making profitable investments, 
they would certainly find it to be substantially im- 
possible todo so. If, however, we imagine such 
a world to advance in civilization, if we imagine 
the wants of its inhabitants to increase and ex- 
tend, we can see that opportunities for the pro- 
fitable investment of capital would continually 
arise, and would be enlarged in proportion as the 
people increased their demand for and consump- 
tion of the products of labor. But it can never, 
in any condition of the world, be profitable to 
produce or to transport more than the people are 
at the time both able and willing to consume; 
and if it should ever happen that the rich people 
in the world, being mainly desirous of growing 
richer, were not willing to consume largely, and 
that the poor people, having but small wages, 
were not able to consume largely, there might 
arise a condition of affairs in which the aggre- 
gate investment of capital in the machinery and 
instruments of production and transportation 
would, temporarily at least, have grown out of 
and beyond its due proportion to the production 
and transportation that were at the time required 
or called for. 

If, then, it is theoretically possible that there 
should be a condition of affairs in which the 
investment of capital with a view to the re 
turn of annual income to its owners should 
be overdone, the question arises whether such a 
condition has ever been actually experienced. 
To answer this question properly, it will be well 
to consider what would be the phenomena by 
which such a condition of affairs would na- 
turally be accompanied, and then to inquire 
whether those phenomena have ever been observ- 
ed as actually existing. We believe that, as the 
result of this inquiry, we shall learn that the 
phenomena which we should theoretically expect 


| 





to find, correspond exactly to those which we 
have in fact observed in recent years. 

In the first place, this period of over-invest- 
ment might be expected to arise after a time of 
great prosperity, during which people had made 
large gains which they had not spent in meeting 
their daily wants, but had been able and willing 
to invest. As a matter of fact, we have had in 
recent years a world overflowing with products, 
in the enjoyment of which the poor could not 
largely join by reason of the smallness of their 
wages, While most of those who had any surplus 
of income beyond the amount needed to supply 
them with the mere necessaries of life, have been 
desirous of adding some portion, and many of 
them a large portion, of that income to their in 
come-producing Wealth. Consequently immense 
sums have in recent years been seeking for new 
The richer classes, in thei 
desire to gain still greater weaith, have saved 
many millions out of their income to add to their 
investments, while,am ng the poorer classes, the 


fields of investment. 


well-to-do mechanics, shopkeepers, and others, in 
their desire to“ lay up something against a rainy 
day,” have diverted other millions from their 
every~lay expenses to the field of investment. 
We may, therefore, safely conclude that the 
present time is one when, if ever, we might ex- 
pect to find that the world had overdone the 
attempt to make profitable investments, and had 
created more of the instruments of production 
and distribution than there was any demand for 

Assuming, then, that recent years have been 
favorable to an over-investment of capital with a 
view to annual returns, let us next consider how 
such an over-investment, 
would manifest itself. It 
might expect it to appear gradually that some of 
the favorite fields of investment had been over 
crowded, that too many railroads had been built, 
that so many factories had been set in motion 
that more products were created than there was 
any demand for. Then, as the products acecu- 
mulated in the warehouses, we might next ex- 


if actually existing, 
would seem that we 


pect to see the factories, in their competition to 
sell their products, reducing their selling prices 
till at last they would be ready to sell at or below 
the cost of production. Then there would natural- 
ly come a reduction of the wages of the work 
people, as the result of an attempt to reduce the 
cost of the products below the price at which they 
could be sold, or the factories might stop work al 
together till their accumulated products could 
be disposed of. Then, as the wages of the work- 
people were cut down or ceased altogether, there 
would arise distress among the laboring classes, 
and as the natural consequence of such distress, 
strikes and labor riots. At the same time that 
the poor were losing their wages, the rich would 
necessarily be losing their dividends from their 
factories, railroads, and other investments, and 
these causes would force all classes to economize, 
and thereby the consumption of the products of 
the factories and the work of the railroads, in the 
transportation of both passengers and freight, 
would be largely diminished, the business of the 
trader and mechanic would fall away, hotels, 
theatres, and places of amusement would languish. 
There would be an appearance of plenty in the 
markets, which woulkld be filled with an abun- 
dance of the products of the field and of the fa 

tory; everybody would have something, either 
goods or labor, that he wished to sell, but com- 
paratively few persons would be both able and 
willing to purchase. There would be a world full 
of factories lying idle, of railroads not paying 
their running expenses, of stores and warehouses 
standing empty, of banks overflowing with funds 
for which no investment could be found, and 
finally, and worst of all, there would be a world 
full of men and women, able and anxious to en- 
gage in useful labor, but forced to sit idle and 


¥ 


starving in the midst of the abundance by which 
they were surrounded. Is this 
what we have seen in recent vears and are seeing 
to-day f 

In the 
agree with the theory that the hard times have 


not all exactly 


conclusion, do not observed facts all 
been caused by an excessive desire to acquire it 

come-prodacing wealth, by overdoing the crea 
tion of the machinery and instruments of pro 
And does not this 
theories | 
oe the 


the distress from which the whole business world 


duction and transportation / 
theory afford, 
do, a full and simple explanation « 


what other inVe failed to 


causes of 


is suffering to-dav/ Uv. 8B. ¢ 
Bostoy, February 16, 1885 
THE PHILADELPHIA PANACEA 
To THE Eprror oF Tur Nation 
Stir: IT enclose the following cutting from the 


Philadelphia Press 


SURE CURE FOR DULL TIMES 

To the Editor of The Press 

Sir: L often see articles in vour paper with n 
gard to the improvement in trade which will o 
cur when trade starts up. Now, if seems to me 
that the only thing to start trade ts increased ck 
mand; the only way to increas amd is by 
increased consumption; the only way to increase 


and the 


consumption is by increasing the wages 
only way to increase the wages is by increasing 
the tariff. Add 20 per cent, to the present taruf, 


and before six months idle men will be hand to 


tind. In our past history the depressions of 1807 
IN47, and INST were all cured by increasing tn 
tariff. If it cured then, why won't it now 
Yours truly, A WorkMan 
NORRISTu Ws, Pa, February t¢ 


The Press is a taritt 


attempts of Mr. Ro PLP 


rter to inst t s md 

ers In protective fallacies 
The above note would be pitiable and not to be 
regarded, did it not very fairly express the domi 
nant idea of that great class whose vote exercises 


so powerful a control in our economic 


svstem 


Lam yours truly, C. B. Newroip 


DEFECTIVE TRANSLATIONS 
To THE Eprror oF THE Nation 


Sir: It is with dismay that many a student 
now sees the character and trustworthiness of 
The charges thus far 


however, can hardly be repelled, nor do I 


faithful friends assaulted 
made, 
attempt the defence of the ‘* Bohn translations” 
but 

* 


The 
“y 


is not the phrase a little too general ? 
yin translations” were made by between 
fifty and a hundred different men, and the pre 
sence in the list of such names as William Haz- 
litt, George Long, and Charles Rann Kennedy, 
not to mention other well-known scholars, ought 
at least to save the series from wholesale con 
may be found in 
many of the versions. The defects of the ‘‘ Bohn 
translations” are not so much defects of that 
series as weaknesses common to that kind of lite- 
rary work. 
which far surpass in ludicrousness any that have 
been culled from ** Bohn.” 


Some time ago a French writer, in treating upon 


demnation, whatever faults 


Allow me to present a few examples 


the religious condition of this country, made some 
upon ‘ Bob” Ingersoll. Among 
other things it was remarked that he was spiri- 
tuel, The Springfield Republican quoted the 
criticism, and gravely and ingenuously informed 
its readers that Bob Ingersoll was spiritual. 

The translator of Amicis’s work on Holland 
went to work with great boldness, which, un- 


observations 


happily, was not seconded by any acquaintance 
with Holland or by adequate knowledge of 
Italian. Amicis naturally has many references 
to the cataratti (sluicegates) that are so com- 
mon. Now it would be a curious speculation to 
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imagine the impressions of the various readers of 
the English as they meet with constant remarks 


about the “ cataracts” in Holland, until the cli- | 
| far from true that ‘‘ whatever we most clearly and 


max is reached with the vast ‘* cataracts” at the 
mouths of the Rhine. 

In Daudet’s * Les Rois en Exil,’ at the close of 
a meeting of the French Academy, many of the 
audience who have been led into day-dreaming 
by the speech of the ‘‘ Noble ¥itz-Roy” find, 
instead of imaginary carriages with footmen 
awaiting them, merely the rain pouring down 
amid ‘le fracas des omnibus et le carnavalesque 
bouquin des tramways.” In the translation of 
this novel, published in Boston, the last phrase 1s 
rendered, ‘ the carnival din of steam-cars.” The 
general term * din” completely misses the real- 
istic touch in ‘“‘ bouquin.” ‘‘ Steam-cars” is ob- 
viously an oversight, and not a misconception. 
In the same book ‘‘ orgues de Barbarie” is trans- 
lated ** organs from Barbary.” In ‘ Numa Rou- 
mestan,’ at a resort of Southern Frenchmen, one 
of the southerners asks in his broad accent for 
some ‘‘ lemonade,” saying, ‘‘ Garcon, dé gazeuse ”; 
this the same translator ingeniously renders, 
“Waiter, a thimbleful of gazeuse.” Earlier in 
‘Numa’ occurs this passage: ‘‘ Rochemaure, 
élevé chez les Péres de l’Assomption, 
et gardant de son éducation, des can- 
deurs, des timidités de lévite en contraste avec sa 
royale Louis XIIL., Pair & la fois d’un raffiné et 
dun jocrisse.” In this passage the Boston trans- 
lator speaks of ‘‘a royal Louis XIII. air,” while 
the translator of the Seaside Library edition 
paraphrases the lines thus: ‘ Possesses a natural 
candor and timid levity which contrasted 
strangely with his Louis XIII. air.” 

But the following from the Boston translator 
is by far the most astonishing of my examples : 
Daudet refers to the Prince of Axel in ‘ Les Rois 
en Exil’ as “ cet esprit engourdi et lourd que les 
vins de France n’étaient pas plus par- 
venues & mettre en branle que la fermentation 
de la vendange ne gcufle et n’enléve en aérostat 
un foudre pesant cerclé de fer.” This is done 
into English as follows: ‘*That heavy, torpid 
mind which the wines of France suc- 
ceeded in stirring no better than the fermenta_ 
tion of the vintage can swell and raise a heavy 
thunderbolt into a balloon!” The mistake here 
is at once so simple and so tremendous that it 
seems almost inexplicable. But I should mislead 
if I left the impression that these Boston trans- 
lations of Daudet are poor; on the contrary, the 
work is done with vivacity, taste, and general 
accuracy, so far as I can judge. The general 
character of the work is so good that these slips 
are exceedingly surprising. 

So much translation is done to earn a scanty 
living, and so much as a labor of love for no re- 
turn, that we should be thankful for what we 
get, though we have to keep our eyes open ; and 
we should not be too severe in our criticism, 
remembering that the most masterly translation 
in the language contains a number of curious 
errors, Which have been pointed out by men prob- 
ably far inferior to the translators in capacity. 

E. G. BOURNE. 


New HAVEN, February 20, 


PRIMITIVE COLOR PREFERENCES. 
To THE Eprtor or THE NATION : 

Sin: Mr. Garner, in his attempt to account 
for color preferences, or rather to controvert Mr. 
Sproull’s theory, allows himself to be drawn into 
misstatement of one of the most important in 
the whole range of facts connected with this 


subject. Children and savages, whose esthetic 


sensations are crude and uncultivated, like best 
brilliant colors, especially red, as do people whose 
tastes never go beyond the childish or barbaric 
state; but it is missing the point and pith of all 





cultivation to suppose that the preference for 
quieter and more harmonious colors depends in 
the least on “‘ the dictates of fashion,” and equally 


distinctly perceive will impress us most, and the 
pleasure or pain attendant upon our sensations 
will be proportionate to their distiuctness of per- 
ception.” {[f Mr. Garner knew anything of the 
higher forms of art, he would not have arrived at 
such a conclusion, for the work of every great 
colorist disproves it. Artists are, as a general 
thing, of all men least governed by fashion, and 
the higher the art of a painter, the more offen- 
sive to him are “loud” colors, Uncultivated, 
and therefore insensitive, taste enjoys the im- 
pression of decided and positive colors; but cul- 
tivation, while it weakens the hold of ‘‘ fashion” 
and brings individuality of taste, makes the 
mind more susceptible to the impression of sub- 
dued and broken colors in harmony. If this 
were not so, all art would be impossible so far 
as color is concerned, and the analogy will hold 
good in all the elements of art. It is not fashion, 
but cultivation (7. e., development of the powers 
of perception), which rejects the crude, and, go- 
ing further, finds more beauty in the subtler and 
more refined qualities of color. In this re- 
spect fashion is antagonistic to taste, firstly, be- 
cause the people who have the most taste are the 
least subject to the ‘‘dictates of fashion,” and 
secondly, because true taste is conservative and 
does not like extreme changes, while fashion is 
dependent on them. Taste is individual, fashion 
gregarious, so that while people of taste form 
their own fashions, fashion forms people of no 
taste. 

A leading French author—I think About— 
tried a most interesting experiment with one of 
his workmen, wishing to ascertain how far taste 
was a matter of habit. He had engaged to give 
him his dinner, and after some days, during 
which he had supplied him with the custo- 
mary bottle of ordinary wine, he pretended to 
have run out of it and gave him a fine Bordeaux. 
At first the workman protested—he preferred the 
rough taste of the ordinary article: but when, 
after a few days of the Bordeaux, About went 
back to the original drink, the workman put it 
aside as undrinkable. Whether this be the case 
as a law in the preference of the palate, it is cer- 
tainly true in the cultivation of the artistic per- 
ceptions and sensations. 

No investigation of one branch of wxsthetic 
impressions can be safely investigated separately 
—there must be one law for all; and the state 
ment of this law must be the basis of more spe- 
cialized investigations. — Yours truly, 

W. J. STILLMAN. 

New York, February 18. 








Notes. 


AN edition of Bryant’s poem, ‘ The Unknown 
Way, illustrated; ‘ The Celestial Country’; and 
a little book of selections, called ‘ Friend to 
Friend,’ are among the Easter announcements of 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Mr. Edward Roth, Philadelphia, has issued the 
sixth part of his ‘ Complete Index to Littell’s 
Living Age,’ reaching the name of Henry Noad 
in the biographical division. 

The second edition of ‘ Methods of Teaching 
and Studying History,’ edited by Prof. G. Stan- 
ley Hall (Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co.), is in large 
measure a new work. Dr. Diesterweg’s ‘ Instruc- 
tion in History” has been omitted, as having 
meantime been published separately; and the 
list of contributors now contains no foreign 
name except that of Professor Seeley. Among 
the fresh writers are Prof. Ephraim Emerton, on 





‘‘The Practical Method in Higher Historical In- 
struction”; Dr. Richard T. Ely, on *‘ Methods of 
Teaching Political Economy”; Mr. W. E. Foster, 


| of the Providence Public Library, on ‘‘ The Use 





of a Public Library in the Study of History”; 
and Mr. Joseph Thacher Clarke, with his “‘ Plea 
for Archzological Instruction.” Asa book of re- 
ference, the value of this work still lies largely in 
the second portion, which contains not only Prof. 
W.F. Allen’s bibliographical guide, but a bibliogra- 
phy of Church History, by the Rev. John Alonzo 
Fisher. We judge from the preface that the 
editor’s expectation of making this the first 
volume of a * Pedagogical Library ” is not like- 
ly to be realized. Attention should be called to 
an error in the last line on page viii, where 
** 1844” stands for 1884. 

A third volume has been added to Mr. Edward 
T. Mason’s ‘ Personal Traits of British Authors’ 
(Scribners). It includes Scott, Hogg, Campbell, 
Chalmers, Wilson, De Quincy, and Jeffrey. We 
have already sufficiently characterized this series. 

The proposed changes in the requirements for 
admission to Harvard give a certain timeliness 
to Circular No. 7 of the Bureau of Education 
upon the teaching of physics in primary and 
secondary schools. Professor Charles K. Wead 
of the University of Michigan, has here collated 
the replies of seventy three instructors in answer 
to a circular letter of inquiry sent out by the Bu- 
reau, and has added a chapter upon the position 
which physics holds in primary and secondary 
education in France, Germany, and England. 
There is evidently a demand for uniformity in 
the college requirements in this matter. 

The paper read some time since by Dr. Chas. W. 
Dabney, jr., before the Watauga Club of Raleigh, 
N. C., upon the necessity of establishing indus- 
trial schools in order to lead to the utilization of 
the State’s remarkable timber resources, has at- 
tracted much attention, and greatly strengthened 
the memorial of this club, addressed to the State 
Legislature now in session, for the establishment 
of such a school. Dr. Dabney claims for North 
Carolina 120 of the 358 kinds of timber found in 
the United States, and declares that these include 
the best and finest of ornamental woods. Not- 
withstanding this, North Carolhna is entirely 
wanting in any manufactories of wood of more 
than local importance. 

The notable article in Outing for March is that 
descriptive of the new house of the Massachusetts 
Bicycle Club in Boston. A gymnasium is one of 
the features of this well-appointed establishment. 

In a note on Dr. R&y’s ‘ Cholera and its Treat- 
ment’ (Nation, No. 1001) we remarked: ‘ Chlo- 
rinated lime is distinctly not fit to disinfect cho- 
leraic discharges, as recommended. Such disin- 
fection requires an acid, not an alkaline agent.” 
We had in mind that such discharges retain their 
virulence longest in alkaline media. It is proper 
now to say that very recent experiments by Dr. 
Sternberg appear to demonstrate that, by virtue 
of the hypochlorite of lime contained in good 
commercial ‘‘ chloride of lime,” the latter becomes 
an effective germicide when applied in solution. 
If the cause of cholera is a bacillus, this old agent 
thus applied may destroy it. It remains true, 
however, that lime, although useful as an oxi- 
dizer, is presumably a not powerful disinfectant 
per se, that the chlorine emitted has no influence 
upon the cholera-cause, and that to scatter chlo- 
ride of lime with the view of ‘*‘ purifying the air” 
is futile. Corrosive sublimate in solution is prob- 
ably the cheapest and best disinfectant available. 

The bringing over of emigrants in sailing ves- 
sels is so much a thing of the past that it is ten 
years since the last instance was recorded by the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft of this city. So we read in 
the 101st annual report of this useful society. It 
is also remarked that while the arrivals at the 
port of New York fell off about 20 per cent, in 
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1884, the proportion of Bohemians, Hungarians, 
and Russians increased some 40 per cent., form- 
ing about one-ninth of the total. A larger num- 
ber than usual betook themselves to California, 
Dakota, Indiana, Kansas, and Texas. The new 
comers were so far from being paupers that they 
exchanged at Castle Garden alone $1,255,057 (a 
smaller sum than the year before); and the rail- 
roads annually sell at the same place from $3,- 
000,000 to $4,000,000 worth of tickets. 

A paper of a class which cannot be very nume- 
rous—the Record, organ (shall we say?) of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Morristown, N. J.— 
begins in its current monthly issue Part II. of a 
history of that Church, in instalments. The fea- 
ture of this is a register of communicants, their 
wives, husbands, and children from 1742 to 1885 
—a considerable genealogical undertaking. 

‘*School and Fireside” is the title of a little 
series of selections of modern French plays and 
novelettes just begun to be edited by M. Jules 
Lévy, whose monthly periodical Le Francais we 
have so often had occasion to praise. Henry 
Meilhac’s one-act comedy, ‘* La Duchesse Martin,” 
is chosen to lead off. M. Lévy’s notes are calcu- 
lated for almost any class of students. The pub- 
lisher is Carl Schoenhof, Boston. 

Two plays of Alfred de Musset’s, ‘On ne badine 
pas avec amour” and “ Fantasio,” have been 
bound together in the Clarendon Press Series 
(Oxford). Mr. Walter Herries Pollock furnishes 
a sketch of Musset’s life (which is defective in giv- 
ing no account of the poet’s father), introductions 
to both plays, and notes to the second. Mr. George 
Saintsbury contributes an essay on the progress 
of French comedy, which is much the best of the 
English matter. 

One of the last labors of the late Paul Lacroix 
was to set in order the scattered articles and 
parts of articles by the late Edouard Fournier, re- 
lating to Moliére, his life, works, and theatrical 
interpreters. This doubly posthumous collec- 
tion, ‘ Etudes sur la vie et les ceuvres de Moliére,’ 
has just been published, with a brief preface by 
M. Auguste Vitu, the dramatic critic of the 
Figaro. M. Vitu is as fervent a Moliérist as 
were MM. Fournier and Lacroix, but he is saner 
and more strict in his application of scienti ic 
methods. It is pleasant to see that he agrees 
with Mr. Andrew Lang in rejecting the noisome 
theory that Moliére’s wife was the daughter of 
Madeleine Béjart. 

The Revue Historique for January prints, for 
the first time, the full text of the * Petition of 
the Protestants of France to Louis XIV.” This 
famous document, hitherto only known from the 
analysis given in Benoit’s ‘ History of the Edict 
of Nantes,’ was from the pen of Claude, the lead- 
ing Huguenot pastor. Written at a time when 
the persecution of the Reformed Church had be- 
come well-nigh intolerable and there were great 
fears that the revocation of the edict was immi- 
nent, it is, nevertheless, a calm, dignified, and 
respectful appeal to the King, setting forth the 
condition of his Protestant subjects in a simple 
but pathetic statement of facts. No reference is 
made to the principle of the irrevocability of the 
edict, though many of the leading Protestants 
were strenuous that this should be done. Claude 
maintained, however, that it was unwise to re- 


mind Louis that there were limits to his sovereign | 


power. The petition was presented in January, 





1685, and, it is hardly necessary to add, received | 


no attention, even if it actually reached the 


King. Asa faithful picture of the condition of | 


the Huguenots at that time, the document has 
great value. It is printed from a copy preserved 


in the Archives Nationales, and is edited with nu- | 


merous notes by M. F. Puaux. 

H. Gaidoz, noticing, in Polybiblion, Mohr’s bib- 
liography of typographical centenaries (‘ Die 
Jubelfeste der Buchdruckerkunst und ihre Lite- 


ratur,’ Vienna, Jasper, 117 pp. 8vo), points out 
that among the twenty celebrations not one was 
held in France. Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
England, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Sweden, 
Russia, have all had their festivals; France has 
done nothing. In fact, in the matter of early 
printing she has not very much to boast of. 
has early-printed books—that is, as early as 1470 
—but the art was introduced by foreigners, and, 
what is peculiarly distasteful just now, the first 
Parisian printers, Gering, Franz, and Friburger, 
were Germans, and so were most of their early 
successors, 

The Atheneum for February 7 prints an in- 
vitation to an international competition in auto- 
maticengraving,by a committee headed by Mr. W. 
Blades. Subjects in pen-and-ink, line-engraving, 
drawing in wash, and photography (of sculpture, 
landscape, and portrait), have been selected for 
treatment by all the * processes” alike, and can 
be obtained on application to J. S. Hodson, Hon. 
Secretary, at Gray’s Inn Chambers, 20 High Hol 
born, W. C. The time seems rather limited, as 
the jury willaward its prizes upona private view 
in April next. when the inevitable public exhibi- 
tion at South Kensington will follow. 

Mr. John M. Cook, well known to most travel 
lers in Egypt, has been employed by the Govern 
ment in organizing the transportation service of 
the Nile expedition. In an address before the 
Royal Geographical Society, immediately after 
his return to England, he stated that on com 
pleting his special work he ascended the river as 
far as Dongola, and that ** although he had been 
travelling on the Nile for sixteen vears, he had 
not the most remote idea of the enormous diffi 
culties to be encountered, or he should have he 
sitated running some of the risks he had to run 
if he had been able to them.” The 
Government survey, in anticipation of the ex- 
pedition, though by competent naval officers, was 
made at high water, and consequently when the 
troops passed up there were four or five danger 
ous cataracts, between the second and third cata- 
racts, which were not laid down on the maps 
His boat, the only one besides the whalers which 
succeeded in getting from the lower Nile to Don- 
gola, was but 24 feet long, 6 feet 6 inches beam, 
and irawing 20 inchesof water, and vet “at five 
different points (in 74 miles] it required 170 men 
in addition to his own crew to pull it through the 
cataracts, and at one point 75 Dongolese had to 
be employed in addition.” This was the prin 
cipal reason of the delay in the concentration of 
the troops at Dongola. 

The latest additions to the Tauchnitz collee- 
tion are Mark Twain's *‘ Adventures of Huckle 
berry Finn’ and Mr. F. Marion Crawford's * An 
American Politician.’ 

Among the most recent numbers of the collec- 
tion of foreign novelists published in Paris by 
Hachette & Cie., is ‘La Passagére de lAroos 
took,’ translated by Mme. Marie Drons:irt from 
the English of Mr. W. D. Howells. 

‘“*Hugh Conway's” ‘Dark Days’ has 
reached a circulation in England of nearly two 
hundred thousand copies—surpassing that of 
‘Called Back.’ Mr. Lang's clever parody, * Much 
Darker Days,’ is nearing its twenty-fifth thou- 
sand. 

Mr. Christern sends us the prospectus of an 
Atlas of China, with orographical and geologic 
maps on a scale of 1 : 750,000, to accompany 
Baron Richthofen's classic work (1877-1882) on 
that country (Berlin: Dietrich Reimer). The 
first part will deal with Northern China, the sub- 
ject of Richthofen’s second volume. The price 
will be twenty-four marks for twelve maps, 
constituting the first half of Part I. Fourteen 
will follow. The Atlas will finally include a gen- 
eral map of China on a scale of 1 : 3,000,000. 

The news of Mrs, James Russell Lowell's death 


foresee 


now 


She | 


will be received with deep sympathy by all 


Mr. Lowell's friends in both hemispheres. The 
state of her health has, in fact, clouded nearly t) 
whole period of his residence abroad. She hada 
desperate illness, lasting many months, while he 
was in Spain, and her recovery was never 
sufficiently complete to enable her to sha 

| the brilliant social activity which has marked 








his life in London, She was only able to be pre 
sented tothe Queen ata private recepti 
arranged for her. She man of many 
gifts and much cultivation, and was probably th 


critic whom during the last twenty-five years he 
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has in his literary work most heeded 


The late John Norton Pomeroy Lip 
editor of the Puerfie Coast Law hye 4 und th 


head of the Faculty of the Hastings Law Sel 
San Francisco, in 1865 published * An 
tion to Municipal Law,’ and in 
this with another, * An Introduction te Constit 
tional Law." Both these books 


several editions, and were adopted ¢ 


}* send thor wh 


fversifties in 


in a number of leading un 
published a treatise on * Remedies an 
the 
regarded as of high authority 
work, ; 
three 
Francisco 


Rights,” under reformed pra 


however, is ‘Equitv Ju 


large octavo volumes, | lishel 
Dr. Pomeroy 


numerous articles to * Johnson's Universal ¢ 


in ISSI 
paatia,’ and was for many vears a valued 
tor to the Nation 

Mr. John Fiske begins 
March 5 
Story of the American Revolut 
rican lecturers are so well equ 


a series of thirteen lectures 


fewer still, perhaps, have 
for interesting an audienc: 
ymontl ’ 

American in their 
themes as are those for March. From t ] 
of Mr. John Fiske, Harper's, 
that itis ovly a question of time 
time, the English race shall 


crowded out of individual existence 


—We are able to recall n 


vines were so exclusively 


in 


too— when 


ples of the earth, with the possible exception of 
the Russians and the Chinese, t 
in the same magazine, of an ¢ 


town, this national, or at least racial, pean is al 


most uninterrupted. Besides the articles wi 
have mentioned, Harper's has an interesting ax 
count of Jefferson's habits, founded on his fina 
cial diary, a slight but agreeable description of 
some new Washington houses, which are termed 
throughout the text, as well as in the title, 
* homes “—as though * home “ connoted no other 
idea than that of the roof which shelters us 


and, in **The Cape Ann Quarries.” an example 
of the deadlv-lively, hop-and-skip kind of article 
which, we supposed, was long since extinct, or 
else appeared only in ‘ Lady's Books.” Mr. Jobn 
Bigelow, who wrote the Harper article on Jeffer 

son, appears in the Cenfury with recollections of 
Charles O'Connor, while the national glory is fur 

ther propitiated by reminiscences of Webster 
Those who are willing occasionally 
their thinking faculties in magazine-reading may 
find the best American article of the month to be 
that in the Atlantic on the historical position of 
the Supreme Court, to which the author has given 


the misleading title of ‘* The Consolidation of the 


to exercise 


Colonies.” Our industrial progress, especially 
that of the Southern States, is agreeably set forth 
in Lippincott’s, in connection with the New 
Orleans Exhibition, by Mr. E. C. Bruce, whose 
successful papers on the Philadelphia Exhibition 
our readers may remember. The Atlantic has 
two biographical articles, each good in its way, 
the one a continuation of the series on Madame 
Mohl, the other a résumé, by Mrs. ©. B. 
Martin, of a Russian account of the mo- 
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ther of Turgeneff, written by her adopted 
daughter. It is singularly interesting and pa- 
thetic, reading not unlike one of Turgeneff’s 
stories, and exhibiting, incidentally or accident- 
ally, the state of human wretchedness from which 
was derived his sad disposition as well as the pa- 
thos of his tales. To the three horses, in the 
shape of serial novels, which the Atlantic has 
been driving abreast, is added, in this number, a 
fourth; for a novel, and not, as one would infer 
from the title, a series of Autocrat papers, the 
‘“*New Portfolio” turns out to be. Dr. Holmes 
drops a hint that it is to have adistinctly psycho- 
logical or physiological motive. 


— The fight of the Monitor and Merrimac 
was so notable an event in the general history 
of naval warfare as well as in our own civil 
war that romantic associations gather easily 
about it. The story is admirably told on both 
sides in the Century by men who had pro- 
minent places in the engagement, and with a 
directness and modesty beyond praise. Lieute- 
nant Wood gives us, from the Confederate stand- 
point, the easy triumph over the ‘“‘ wooden walls” 
—the Congress and the Cumberland—on the first 
day, and the awakening on the next to the fact 
that they had a ‘“‘ very hard nut to crack” in the 
Monitor. He thinks the sheering off by the na_ 
tional vessel after Captain Worden was injured, 
was evidence of a willingness to quit, and re- 
lieves the retiring of the Merrimac to Norfolk 
from the charge of retreating. He throws quite 
new light on the subsequent destruction of the 
vessel, by a detailed statement of the reasons 
which led first to lightening her till her un- 
protected sides below the armor plating were ex- 
posed, and then to abandoning her, when the 
pilots, at whose instance she had been put out of 
condition to fight, now refused to take her up the 
James River within the Confederate lines. Com- 
mander Green, of the Monitor, tells first of the 
perilous voyage from New York to Fortress 
Monroe, in which officers and crew were nearly 
exhausted in the effort to preserve a vessel made 
only as a harbor battery, and wholly unsuited to 
weather a heavy sea. He then gives the dramatic 
scene of her arrival in Hampton Roads in the 
midst of the dismay caused by the terrible Mer- 
rimac on the first day, and the all-night labor of 
the ship’s company in preparing her for action. 
Thus reduced almost to the point of exhaustion, 
they fought their ship through the whole morn- 
ing, having decidedly the advantage till the pilot- 
house was shattered and the wounding and blind- 
jag of Worden made a short interval before Mr. 
Green could fully assume command, during which 
the ship moved out of action. Heading for her 
enemy again, the Merrimac was seen to be re- 
tiring, and a few parting shots were sent after 
her. Anoveland interesting pointis Mr. Green’s 
lescription of the turret during the fight, and 
the confusing effect of the revolving of the turret 
upon its occupants, Whose means of outlook were 
so small that it was very difficult to tell at what 
point to stop the revolution and fire the guns. 
ieneral Colston’s article, describing the scene 
from the shore and from a small boat, helps to 
make up a very complete interior and exterior 
picture of the fight. The illustrations, without 
an exception, afford real helps to the reader in 
understanding the narratives, and a wholesome 
stimulus to his imagination. The ‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Private” also strike us as fully up to 
the standard of former numbers. 


—The illustrations of Harper's include a num- 
ber of portraits of the Royal House of Orange 
which illustrate what seems to be the growing 
tendency of our school of wood-engraving in 
work of this class—to sacrifice all the qualities of 
form to an imitation of texture. This might be 
appropriate to the reproduction of paintings, but 





would even there only represent superficial quali- 


ties. The vital facts of form and structure are 
more and more lost sight of in the pursuit of the 
secondary qualities which do not belong to na- 
ture, but to the technique of art. The style of 
cutting which represents well enough the values 
and textures of an oil portrait, is even employed 
in reproducing a photograph, where it has not 
the least excuse. The leading portraits of the 
Century fall under this same censure. The rot- 
ten texture wh'ch may well enough be supposed 
to represent the impasto of a vigorous brush, has 
no relation to the subtle gradations of a photo- 
graph, and translates nothing. This kind of 
work for portraits is all wrong, and grows worse 
year by year. The illustrations of General Col- 
ston’s articleon the Sudan will, however, restore 
the equanimity of the believers in our school of 
wood-cutting. In the ‘“ Open-letter” depart- 
ment Mrs. Van Rensselaer takes to task Dr. Coan 
for his ideas of Courbet as an artist, in a riply 
which only shows that she has no better idea of 
the artist than she conceived Dr. Coan to have had. 
Courbet was a “‘ prime mover ” in no revolution 
in art—he was an innovator only as every man 
of intense individuality is an innovator; but the 
idea of classing him and Millet together as the 
** first champions of what we call—rather vague- 
ly and incorrectly—‘ realism’ in art,” shows to- 
tal ignorance not only of the history of French 
art, but of the true character of the art of both 
Millet and Courbet. These men had almost no- 
thing in common—in the motive of their art ab- 
solutely nothing—nor can they be placed in the 
same category of painters. 

—The Art Journal for March is not, so far as 
its illustrations go, an advance on past num- 
bers, which it must be to be good. An elaborate 
article entitled ‘‘ In Arden” is based on the as- 
sumption that the forest of Arden, the scene of 
* As You Like It,” is an English forest of that 
name, for which there is absolutely no warrant, 
The play is French in its story, and nothing 
points toan English locality, and even the only 
allusion to England—‘“ and there they live like 
the old Robin Hood of England *—is foreign in 
itsdrift. The most interesting contribution, from 
the literary point of view, is one on Fuseli, by 
Wilfrid Meynell, in which excellent use is made 
of a copy of that painter’s literary works owned 
by Dante Rossetti, and inscribed by him with 
marginal comments on the ideas of Fuseli. An 
article on Defregger, by Beavington Atkinson, is 
one of the commonplace attempts at apotheosis 
of the commonplace in painting; and another, by 
Frederick Wedmore, on Chardin, shows that the 
highest claims to technical distinction of that 
long-neglected painter (who, by the way, was a 
favorite of J. F. Millet), have entirely escaped 
his commentator, who makes simply a piece of 
padding of material apparently sifted from 
French authorities, and uninformed by any per- 
sonal knowledge of the painter’s work. The 
Magazine of Art has an account of the Ausidei 
Raphael—which will, to the general world, be 
known as the highest-priced picture in the world; 
and padding articles on the studio of Mr. Holl, and 
on Nicolas Poussin. More interesting is ‘‘ Early 
Sculptured Stones in England,” though the exact- 
ness of observation of the writer is not made evi- 
dent by his description of a ‘ Saxon dandy tak- 
ing a sitting shot with a cross-bow,” when there 
is no suspicion of a cross-bow in the illustration, 
but a good Saxon bow and arrow. HowSignora 
Villari comes to say, in her “‘ Temple and Tomb,” 
“we all know how Dion the historian, writing in 
729 B. C., tells us that Agrippa perfected the 
Pantheon in that year,” is not easy to see; but it 
is clear that the magazine wants editing. The 
Studio picks up Mr. Gosse’s kind approbation of 
our architecture in the Critic with a surprising 
mildness of comment, We should have expected 





something more pungent than this: ‘‘ Mr. Gosse’s 
remarks do not show much of the critical faculty.” 
The Portfolio opens with a notable etching of a 
Street in Rouen, with a glimpse of the cathe Iral, 
by Lalanne; and the third etching, of Landseer’s 
‘“*King Charles Spaniels,” well known by the en- 
graving, is accompanied by an interesting study 
on Landseer by F. G. Stephens. 

—The celebration, last August, of the 250th an- 
niversary of the incorporation of the town of 
Ipswich, Mass., has produced one of the best of 
the numerous records of such occasions, now 
multiplying yearly. The publishers (Little, Brown 
& Co.) and the press (John Wilson & Sen) guaran- 
tee the beautiful appearance of the pamphlet be- 
fofe us, which is, moreover, illustrated in the 
best manner with interesting and even charming 
photographic views of the town, of its founder 
(John Winthrop, jr.), of the older houses, ete. 
Ipswich was settled under the best auspices and 
with peculiar selectness, and besides its assozia- 
tions with the Winthrop family it points to Mrs. 
Anne Bradstreet, the first New England poetess: 
the Rev. John Norton, author of the first Latin 
book published in America; the Re-. Nathaniel 
Ward, author of the Puriten classic ‘The Simple 
Cobbler of Agawam’; Richard Saltonstall, au- 
thor of what a descendant is inclined to think 
the first anti-slavery petition on record; Nathan 
Dane, the father of the Northwest Ordinance; 
and Rufus Choate. Mr. Blaine was also “ claim- 
ed” as a townsman by one of the poets of the an- 
niversary, on the strength of his having married 
a descendant of two of the families among the 
original colonists. ‘*‘ Mother Ipswich” loquitur: 
“ And thou, O Desire of the Nation, loved from the sea to 

muhaaet stain as a star, still upward thy pathway be! 

By thy blood of the stately Midland, by thy strength of 

the Northern Pine, 

By the sacred fire bright on thy hearthstone, I name 

thee, and claim thee mine.”’ 
By a curious coincidence, Mr. Blaine’s letter to 
the committee is followed by one from Commis- 
sioner Dudley of the Pension Bureau, whose ma- 
ternal grandfather was an inhabitant of Ipswich 
in the last century. 


—Great men are no longer bred in Ipswich 
any more than in most other New England 
towns, but the civic virtues have remained, and 
public spirit has grown at a faster rate than the 
slowly ascending population. H>re, as else- 
where, one sees a native of the place making his 
fortune at a distance and sending part of it back 
in the shape of an educational endowment. 
Thus the old Latin School, founded in 1651, be- 
comes the prosperous Manning School of to-day. 
Ipswich has escaped the great transformation 
which manufactures and the consequent influx 
of a foreign element have caused in other Massa- 
chusetts towns. It is still rural and picturesque, 
and easily cherishes its abundant old-time le- 
gends. The historical address of the day, by the 
Rev. John C. Kimball, sets all this forth very 
pleasantly, and in a style, both thoughtful and 
literary, above the level of similar performances. 
Mr. Leverett Saltonstall was also among the 
speakers, and recalled the fact that at the 250th 
celebration of Governor Endicott’s landing in 
Salem (in 1628), there were present descendants of 
the four settlers whom Endicott found on the spot, 
who still lived in Salem and bore the name of 
their ancestors; as well as descendants of Gov- 
ernor Winthrop and Sir Richard Saltonstall, 
whom Endicott received in Salem im 1630. This 
is a good example of the endurance of the Puri- 
tan stock. As for Puritan longevity, Mr. Sal- 
tonstall could tell of having heard the late 
Thomas H. Perkins say, thirty or forty years 
ago, that ‘in his youth he had seen an old man 
who had conversed with Peregrine White, the 
first child born in the Plymouth Colony.” 


—M. Clermort-Ganneau, who, when the sharper 
Shapira was trying to delude the British Museum 
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into buying his wonderfully early codex of 
Deuteronomy, routed the wily Jew horse and foot, 
while the learned expert employed by the Mu- 
seum was still occupied in getting his batteries 
into position, has published a book of more than 
three hundred pages on ‘ Les Fraudes archéolo- 
giques en Palestine,’ in which he gives an account 
of those which he has unmasked. It is very en- 
tertaining reading, for M. Clermont-Ganneau has 
a bright style, and there is plenty of material to 
deal with. For there are even more false than 
true inscriptions in the Holy Land—only seven 
authentic inscriptions earlier than the taking of 
Jerusalem by Titus (six of them discovered by M. 
Ganneau himself) ; but M. Ganneau enumerates 
and describes the false stele of the Temple, the 
false inscription of Selovfin, the seal of King 
David, the sarcophagus of Samson, the lamp of 
Barcochebas, to say nothing of the Moabite pot_ 
teries at Berlin, the manuscript of Deuteronomy 
that came near being at London, and various 
Pheenician monuments to be found in the mu- 
seums at Vienna, London, and Paris. The pecu- 
niary reward of forgery is so great when success- 
ful, that it would be too much to hope that we 
have seen the end of it ; but M. Ganneau’s book 
will put the public alittle more on its guard, 
show them some of the methods of detection, hin- 
der somewhat the falsification of history, and 
prevent Syrian epigraphy from being entirely dis- 
credited. 


—The undated globe-map containing the name 
‘‘ America” recently discovered by Baron Nor- 
denskiéld has been issued in facsimile by the 
American Geographical Society (Bulletin No. 4, 
1884), together with a translation of the article 
upon it which the discoverer contributed to the 
Journal of the Swedish Society of Anthropology 
and Geography. The map consists of twelve 
gores adapted for pasting upon a four-inch globe, 
and was probably compiled at Ingolstadt. The 
Old World is the same as in the Sylvanus-Ptole- 
my map of 1511. The New World is conceived 
as it appears upon the globes of Schoner of 1515 
and 1520. It lies close against Japan, with the 
bulky island of South America separated from 
the strip that does duty for North America, by 
that famous strait which would have abrogated 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty by'anticipation, had 
the early map-makers had their way. Inscrip- 
tions are few. The discovery of South America 
is assigned to 1497, but no discoverer is named. 
Terra Cube is placed north of Florida, while 
Cuba is blank. The Stobnicza map (1512) first 
made this mistake, placing Jsabella on the main- 
land. Schoner muddled matters still more in 
1520 by restoring Isabella to Cuba, but placing 


Cuba on the mainland. Miinster in 1532 
agrees in error with the new map. Against 


San Domingo we read: Spagnolla ins—in qua 
reperit—lignti guaiac—. 


—The first dated representations of the New 
World bearing the name “ America” were the 
globe of Schoner and the map of Apianus in 
1520. Prior to those, out of some forty maps and 
globes, ‘‘ America” is found upon the following 
only, which are undated: The two Hauslab globes 
(15097, 1515%; the Tross globe-map (15142); the 
“Da Vinci” sketch (1513-142, 1515-162; the two 
Schoner globes (1515). Does the new map belong 
in this list? Baron Nordenskidld thinks that it is 
‘‘one of the very oldest maps where the name 
‘ America’ is to be found.” Dr. Wieser, not- 
ing that the Spagnolia inscription is found on 
Apianus’s map of 1520 and not elsewhere, assigns 
the new map to that geographer, and places it 
lgter than 1527. 
tates the fact that the delineation is quite dif- 
ferent from that of Apianus. 





Against the latter view mili- | 


On the other 


hand, the medicinal properties of guaiacum 
wood (the lignum-vite of commerce) were first drawn them off and had gone to sleep himself; 


enlarged upon in Germany about 1517-1519. | that onwaking he found himself near his 


As this map-maker probably had a Spanish cor. 
respondent, the fame of the new drug may, how- 
ever, have reached him by that channel. The 
termination of South America in a point about 
45° S. lat. has no chronological significance 
The most that can be said is, that the Norden. 
skidld map was made up from the Sylvanus 
Ptolemy map of 1511, and the 1515 globe of 
Schoner, or a like work, with some changes, 
good and bad (¢. g., Yucatan is a peninsula; 
Cuba has an inch-worm shape, quite sui generis) 
It may be safely assigned to the period 1515- 
1518; it may, with equal safety, be remanded to 
the second quarter of the century, as it is not a 
whit cruder than the map _ perpetrated by 
Miinster in 1552. The names are printed with 
registered type. The first specimen of this prac- 
tice is in the Sylvanus-Ptolemy map of 1511. 


—We have been informed that Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson, whose ‘ Congressional Government’ we 
lately reviewed, has accepted the Chair of His 
tory in the Bryn Mawr College for Women. Mr. 
Wilson, our readers may be pleased t> hear, is a 
product of the new South, a nephew of the Rev. 
Dr. Woodrow of whom we have recently made fre- 
quent mention, a graduate of Princeton (class of 
79), and an alumnus (nota graduate) of the Law 
School of the University of Virginia. While vet 
an undergraduate he contributed to the Interna 
tional Review in 1879 an article of considerable 
thoughtfulness on ‘‘ Cabinet Government in the 
United States,” which was followed by the arti- 
cle in the Overland Monthly for January, 184, 
to which reference was made in our 
These were the precursors of the recently pub- 
lished book, but, in addition to these, Mr. Wilson 
has made occasional contributions to the news- 
papers and to college magazines. While attend- 
ing the Law School of the University of Virginia 
he was elected editor of the Magazine, and wrote 
for it two articles, one on John Bright and the 
other on Gladstone, which established at once 
for him a high reputation at that institution, and 
came very near securing its most coveted prize— 
the Magazine medal. Subsequently, while en- 
gaged in the practice of his profession in Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, he furnished to the Evening Post seve 
ral very valuable letters on Southern topics. He 
has now been for two sessions at Johns Hopkins, 
pursuing a course of History and Political Sci 
ence. We understand that in Washington his 
book is being eagerly read by Congres:men, and 
that its study is generally urged by instructors 
upon their pupils. 


review 


—One of the prettiest stories in the * Arahan 
Nights’ is that in which the Fairy Maimouna 
and the Afrite Danhash dispute about the com 
parative beauty of their two proteg’s, Prince 
Camaralzaman and the Princess Badoura. The 
doubt settled by bringing them together 
asleep, and alternately waking each to see which 
will be most inflamed with love at the sight of 
the other. Madame Y must bave thought that 
she had been subjected to some such test when,on 
arriving home from a long, solitary railway jour- 
ney, during which she had slept all night, her 
husband inquired with indignation how it was 
that one of her boots was a man’s. She 
give no explanation, and the end of a lively quar- 
rel was an action for divorce on the part of the 
suspicious husband. At the very same time 
Monsieur X was vainly trving to get his wife to 
believe the story by which he attempted to ex- 


is 


could 


cuse the presence on his right foot of a lady's | 


boot, on his return from a night trip on the same 
railway. He asseverated in vain that on boarding 
the train from a way station he had been shown 
intoa coupé occupied by a solitary lady asleep; 
that as his boots were painfully tight he had 


jour- 
ney's end, hurriedly hunted up his boots, and 


but tl 


put 


them on as best he could at be found it al 


most impossible to pull on the right one; that, al 
though he succeeded and jumped out of theca 

nage, leaving the lady asleep, he found it pos 
sible to make a single step with his right foot and 


had to ride home. His wife pooh-poohed th: 


story, and another suit for divor was the cons 


quence, Luckily both plaintufs apphed to tl 





same lawyer, who was honest enough to set the 
whole matter in itsright hght. The tw iples 
were reconciled, and are going to live bappaily 
ever after 
Dr. Hans Mever, a son of the pub 

Mever's * Conversations Lexik« ! st pul 
lished through his father’s firm (Lewy I 
graphisches Institut; New York: W ma 

| an attractive book, ‘Fine Weltreise: | ler 

| aus einer zweijahrigen Weltumseg mg INS 
ISSS.") The book seems to come up to Ladv M 
tagu's standard for a book of travels \ 
quoted in the Naf ving “true int ener 
from distant countries s tl ther f 
* those who have passed “ 
a design of publishit their remarks it is 
mainly a reprint of tl wuthor’s letters to his 
family and friends, is privately printed but not 
published, and has all the charm of suct 
nications, coming ft Zz sin ‘ 
man Well equipped for observat ‘ s t 
research, and of a hterary t f i. Sta 
ing by way of Vienna, down the Danube, our au 
thor stopped at Constantinople and Athens 
passed through Syria and Egypt, tou 1 Ror 
bay, Ceylon, Java Ma 1 i aN i 
extensively in t] ri ISiands 1 ‘ 
places not hitherto trodden by the foot of | 
peans. From the sea ts ( " a 
he went to San Francises Mex Cuba; and 
after visiting the East i West of the United 





New York to Rremen, Tt 


States, sailed from 


book is well written and handsomely illustrated 
by cuts from photographs taken by the author 
and is altogether well worth readin, The obli 
gaterv remarks on things An nar t. of 
course, Wanting, noristhe character f the 
American ladv, wt s i flatteri 
echoing, probably, tl nplace notions of 
some German friend. An amusing mistake (p, 47 
may be noticed. Doctor Meve1 scribes how he 
loved to sit on one of the benches on 1 n Square 
opposite the Lincoln 1 ment, mus rover the 
famous inscription around its bas With ma 
lice [toward none, with charity] for all.” It so 


that the ets alone 


whted, he 


Intent on giving 


happened 
1, being sh 
rd.” 


rward n 


thls 


struck his eve, an 


read **towarl ” for ‘* forwa 
the 


meaning whether or no, and thereby making the 


sentence ** Fi ne with charitv” a 


excuse of a typographical error impossible, he 
German: *‘ Help nobody along 
it must 
Abe.” 


translates it into 
which, if a meaning 


“Old 


for charity's sake ~ 


have, is not so bad after all for 


In the death of Peter Christian Asbjérnsen, 


Oth of 
Norwegian 


which occurred on the January, at his 


home in Christiania, literature has 


suffered a severe loss, 
>, 1812, the son of a glazier, in nar 


He was born in that city 
on January 1 
row circumstances, who, however, appreciated 
his bright and gifted lad, and encouraged him to 
struggle to secure aneducation. Asbjornsen suc 
ceeded in reaching the University of Norway in 
1835, but was forced to leave, before taking a de- 
gree, to go up into the country as a private tutor, 
In 1837, 
however, he resumed his attendance, and, study 


in order to replenish his slender purse. 


ing medicine, passed the so-called philological 
philosophical examination. But it was more to 
his liking to study natural history, especially 


zodlogy, which science he taught to medical stu- 
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dents and also to classes in various schools. 
While thus engaged he published a * Natural His- 
tory for the Young,’ so attractively written that 
it is supposed to have been influential in inciting 
to this study many of the most promising mem- 
bers of the present corps of Norwegian natural 
He had delighted, even im his earliest man- 
hood, and in his student days, in long foot-ram- 
bles through the forest regions, or up the 
mountain sides of his native country; and it was 


ists. 


upon these journeys that he made the first accu- 
mulations of those ‘* Norwegian Folk and Fairy 
Tales” which have made his name a familiar one 
in every civilized country, and which, as_ H. 
Gaidoz points out in the last number of Mélusine, 
have been translated into almost every cultivated 
language of Europe except the French. In 1842-43 
he published his first series of stories; his friend the 
late Bishop Moe contributing to the volume the 
collection of similar stories made by him. It was 
the second edition of this work which Sir George 
Webbe Dasent printed under the title of ‘ Popu 
lar Tales from the Norse,’ putting his own name 
upon the title-page, and nowhere in the book 
naming or referring to the real authors. From 
1846 to 1855 Asbjérnsen’s active labors were in 
the cause of science. It was during these years 
that he made various excursions to different parts 
of the coast of Norway, at the instance of the 
University, which paid him a stipend from its 
treasury; and his work was not without impor- 
tant results and valuable discoveries, especially in 
deep-sea life, in which field he was a pioneer ex- 
plorer. But even while thus engaged he did not 
neglect any opportunity to gather from the lips 
of the country folk their beautiful stories; and 
many an excursion was undertaken solely for the 
purpose of adding to his collection. His delight- 
ful manner made him peculiarly successful in 
extracting from the shy peasants and boatmen 
their memorized tales, and he was aided greatly 
by his own power to tell a good story. His fre- 
quent journeys in different parts of Norway had 
given Asbjérnsen unusual opportunities to be- 
come impressed with the importance to his coun- 
try of its great forest areas, and he was quick to 
see the need for systematized methods to prevent 
needless destruction and waste, and to encourage 
the cultivation of forest growths. His intelligent 
efforts to awaken interest in this direction were 
quickly recognized by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment, which twice sent him abroad, first to 
study the practical methods of forest culture in 
use in Germany and Austria, and second, to ob- 
serve the methods employed in the preparation of 
turf for fuel in Denmark, Holland, and Hanover; 
and from 1856 to 1876 he was the active and re- 
sponsible servant of the State in conducting the 
investigations and carrying out the measures in- 
stituted for the development and better utilization 
of forest products. In the latter year delicate 
health obliged him to tender his resignation, upon 
accepting which the Government allowed him a 
yearly pension of 800 crowns. 


—The value of Asbjirnsen’s work to Norwe- 
gian literature can hardly be overestimated. He 
uncovered the rich mine which has supplied the 
material so well used by the modern school of 
Norwegian writers, best known by its two great 
representatives Ibsen and Bjérnson. The latter 
has indeed said, when, as spokesman of the 
students’ association, he addressed Asbjérnsen 
upon the occasion of his fifty-eighth birthday 
celebration: ‘ Little should I have become, in 
truth, had you not existed.” The effect of the 
publication of the several series of folk tales up- 
on the literary language of Norway has still to 
be fully acknowledged, but it was great. It is 
as yet, perhaps, better appreciated by the philo_ 
logist than by the mere man of letters. Pro- 


fessor Storm, in an elaborate article upon the 





present language movement in Norway, has 
said: ‘‘ The real reformer who has brought the 
genuine, full-toned Norwegian style into the 
language of our literature, is the great story- 
teller Asbjérnsen, His whole tone is so truly 
that of the Norse people, and yet so pithy and 
natural, that every soundly constructed Norse_ 
man feels himself conquered and won by it. 
Ostensibly the form is Damish, but yet the whole, 
the ensemble, is genuine Norse.” But the object 
nearest to Asbjérnsen’s heart was the betterment 
of the condition of the common people of his 
native land, and the activity of his interest is 
evinced by the long list of distinct works and 
periodical contributions which he wrote, and in 
which he attempted to instruct his countrymen 
in the affairs of their daily life. How to care for 
their forests; how to plant their fruit trees; how 
best to cure their hay; how to prepare their turf 
for fuel; how to utilize their spare time in pro- 
fitable wood-carving; how to cook their food 
sensibly—nothing was unimportant to the great- 
hearted philanthropist. Throughout the length 
and breadth of Norway his genial presence will 
be missed and his loss lamented. 

—If weare not mistaken, there are now in the 
world an unusual number of still active and con- 
spicuous scholars who have passed their eightieth 
year. The historians Bancroft and Ranke will 
occur to every reader. Hardly less known, at 
least to students of classical antiquity, is the 
Danish philologian and statesman, J. N. Madvig, 
who was born in 1804 and began to teach at the 
University of Copenhagen almost sixty years 
ago, in 1826. For several years now he has been 
almost entirely blind, and yet his labors continue. 
Three years ago (No. 868) we noticed the first 
volume of his new work on the Roman Constitu- 
tion. That work is now complete, and an Eng- 
lish translation of it has been, we understand, 
forsome time in preparation. A sort of sequel 
to it has recently appeared in the shape of a third 
volume of the author’s ‘ Adversaria Critica,’ giv- 
ing those corrections of Latin texts which oc- 
curred to him during the final revision of his con- 
stitutional studies. And within the past year 
have appeared almost simultaneously in French 
and in German new editions of his ‘Greek Syn- 
tax.’ This work, at the time of its first appear- 
ance—the preface of the first German edition is 
dated August, 1846—probably marked a greater 
advance at a single step than any other book of 
this century upon the same subject. The new 
edition shows changes mainly in detail: it was 
hardly to be expected of the author of such a sys- 
tem that he should deal roughly with it. Ger- 
man critics carp somewhat at small peculiarities 
in Madvig’s use of German, but, none the less, his 
statements in German are marvellously clear. 
He must be a remarkable Hellenist who can learn 
nothing from the book. The new preface for the 
German edition gives expression, on the whole 
not very ungraciously, to the feeling that his 
work has been more used than praised in Ger- 
many, and perhaps even less used than it should 
have been. We aresomewhat sceptical about the 
jealousy with which German scholars are often 
supposed to regard their brethren from the small- 
er neighboring states; but Madvig is not alone 
in his suspicion. Those who remember the old 
preface to the ‘Greek Syntax’ will regret not to 
find it reprinted in the new edition. 








TAINE’S ‘GOUVERNEMENT REVOLUTION- 
NAIRE.’ 

Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. Par 
H. Taine de l’Académie Francaise. La Révo- 
lution. Tome III.: Le Gouvernement Révolu- 
tionnaire. Paris: Hachette. New York: Ff. W. 
Christern. 1885, 

Tarnz’s ‘ Origices de la France Contemporaine’ 





is sure to interest, and is equally certain not to 
satisfy, judicious readers. The importance of his 
work and the incompleteness of his theories need 
to be pressed with equal emphasis on the read- 
ing public. The importance of this elaborate 
treatise on the Revolution hardly admits of exag- 
geration. Taine’s book, taken as a whole, is as 
thoroughgoing a piece of literary workmanship 
as human industry has ever produced. It is a 
repertory of facts which, by the t ere force of 
cumulative evidence, not only smashes to pieces 
the wild exaggerations of the Revolutionary le- 
gend, but alsoirreparably damages the more sober 
but highly imaginative theory of the Revolution 
which was invented by the genius of Carlyle, and 
was spread far and wide throughout the English- 
speaking world by one of the most popular of the 
novels of Dickens. In the truth of the great dra- 
matic work which the Scotch moralist put for- 
ward as at once a picture and a theory of the 
Revolution, no man who has read Taine with 
care can any longer seriously believe. Still less 
can any student of ‘Le Gouvernement Révolu- 
tionnaire’ look upon the ‘Tale of Two Cities, 
which is nothing more than a popular rendering 
of Carlyle’s work, as a tale founded upon fact. 
The plain truth is, that Taine, who is neither an 
original thinker nor a powerful writer, has, by the 
mere strength of evidence, irreparably discredited 
the views of men who in intellect, and still more 
in imagination, are immeasurably his superiors. 

We do not for a moment hold that Taine has 
spoken the last word, or anything like the last 
word, about the extraordinary epoch which he 
criticises. But we are absolutely convinced that 
he has spoken a word in season which must com- 
mand the attention of every man of sense and 
honesty. Those of us who draw their ideas of the 
Revolutionary era directly or indirectly from 
Carlyle, will not find 1t necessary to accept all 
Taine’s conclusions, Such men may even main- 
tain (and with considerable plausibility) that 
Taine’s pages give new proof of Carlyle’s poetical 
insight into individual character. The chapter 
on Marat, Danton, and Robespierre, for example, 
contains very little but anecdotes which confirm 
the truth of the picture drawn by Carlyle of 
these Revolutionary leaders. But the moment 
you have mastered Taine, you feel that the Car- 
lylean view or the Revolution, and still more the 
popular impressions derived from that view, 
must be revised. To see that this is so, one has 
little to do but to take the ideas which pre- 
vail among Englishmen as to the nature of the 
Revolution—notions not, perhaps, distinctly held 
by Carlyle himself, but nevertheless fostered by 
his teachings—and observe how ill they bear the 
tests of fact to which they and the like theories 
are submitted by Taine. 

The assumption which lies at the foundation 
of the Revolutionary romance, whatever be the 
form or modifications of the legend, is that great 
crimes can only be committed by great criminals; 
that the Terrorists, though they must excite hor- 
ror, yet must also command the respect or admi- 
ration due to men of colossal mould who, even in 
their errors, sin greatly. Now the first point 
proved by Taine, or rather by the evidence which 
he adduces, is, that meanness, cupidity, incompe- 
tence were the distinguishing marks of the Ja- 
cobin crew. Of their three leading men, Danton 
was the only one who possessed a claim to intel- 
lectual power. Their ideas were the worst no- 
tions of the ancien régime, pushed to an exag- 
geration to which they had never been carried 
by any King or minister. Oddly enough, the 
cruelty of the Revolutionists has saved their cha- 
racter for statesmanship. The horrors of the 
Reign of Terror—though, if Taine is not grossly 
mistaken in his figures, even these horrors are in 
modern days much underrated—have diverted 
attention from the meanness and incompetence 
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of the Terrorists. Of their moral meanness, 
Taine gives conclusive proofs, resting on a mass 
of details which, unfortunately, space prevents 
us from laying before our readers. The members 
of the dreaded Convention, the leaders of the 
Mountain itself, the men who sat in the commit- 
tees of public safety, were themselves subject to 
the abject fear which they inspired in others. 
The surest evidence of this is the ease with which 
one section of Revolutionists after another for- 
sook their leaders. The men who believed in 
Danton, in Hébert, and in Robespierre no sooner 
found that their hero was in peril than they be- 
trayed and turned upon him. Cowardice does 
not necessarily imply corruption, but the Revo- 
lutionists of France appear in Taine’s picture as 
corrupt as they were brutal and cowardly. We 
have read again and again the third chapter of 
Taine’s third book, and, admitting as a candid 
critic must do, that Taine’s attitude is rather that 
of an advocate thana judge, we are unable to de- 
ny that he in the main proves his charge that the 
Revolutionary administrators were influenced 
at least as much by greed as by ferocity. We would 
ask any reader who doubts this to read pp. 280- 
320, and especially the astounding account given 
at pp. 317-319 of the way in which one Parisian 
Revolutionary committee contrived to make (for 
the private gain, it would seem, of its members) 
somewhere about $30,000 a year out of a body of 
well-to-do prisoners, who were kept alive that they 
might be plundered. It is absolutely impossible 
to give the real force of Taine’s evidence when one 
cannot produce the hundreds of details by which 
he carries conviction to all who will carefully 
study his pages. And we must ask our readers 
to take to a certain extent on trust the assertion 
that Taine does fully establish his accusation of 
corruption—not, of course, against every Revo- 
lutionist, butagainst an immense body of Jaco- 
bin officials and administ1 ators. 

True, men may be both cruel and corrupt, and 
yet not precisely mean. Nevertheless, the fact 
which the whole annals of the Revolution make 
abundantly clear is, that inhuman cruelty was, 
in the case of the Jacobins, constantly combined 
with even more astonishing abjectness. Macau- 
lay pointed out years ago the incredible mean- 
ness of Barére; and persons who have not reflect- 
ed on the demoralizing effect of revolutions, 
might well feel it almost past belief that one who 
had played a leading part in history, who had 
shared the Dictatorship of France, could sink in- 
to the meanest of detectives. Yet, though Barére 
was perhaps the most abject of a servile horde, a 
little knowledge of the history of the Terrorists 
shows that he was not so unlike his associates. 
Man after man among the Jacobins became the 
instrument of Napoleonic tyranny, and Taine 
gives instances of persons who had held the high- 
est posts showing themselves willing, after a fall 
from power, to discharge the lowest of adminis- 
trative functions. But ‘‘ the great Terrorists,” it 
will be said, ‘‘were men of a different stamp.” 
Who can guarantee the truth of this assertion ? 
Everything we know looks the other way. It 
was a mere chance who were to be the victors 
and who the victims in the life-and-death strug- 
gle between Robespierre and his opponents. 
There is not the least reason to suppose that the 
Jacobins who survived were essentially different 
from their companions who perished. Barére, 
David, and Fouché were, when Jacobinism was 
in vogue, thought stern patriots, vet they and 
hundreds more showed no repugnance to accept 
imperial honors, bribes, or charity. Victor 
Hugo’s celebrated picture of the aged member of 
the Convention on his death-bed may possibly 
have been drawn from life. It were too grave a 
charge against human nature to believe that the 
Convention nurtured in its body nothing heroic. 
But one can confidently assert that it was a school 
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not of Spartan virtue but of Greek suppleness. 


The aged representative of Republican virtue 
must, from the very fact of his having survived, 
have been forced to say with Sieyés, ‘J'ai vécu”; 
and no public man survived the rule of Robes- 
pierre who had not lived as a slave. 

A second assumption of the Revolutionary le 
gend, and one to which Carlyle has given the 
full weight of his authority, is that the reign of 
the Jacol ins was at any rate the reign of men who, 
under the inspiration of passion, knew how to 
rule. The Terrorists might be devil-sent leaders, 
but yet, somehow or other, they were, it is sup- 
posed, true leaders of France. Now the slightest 
reflection shows that to the claim of violence tc 
pass for strength there are patent objections. If 
the Reign of Terror saved France at all, it saved 
France at the cost of engendering a hatred of 
Republicanism fatal to the policy of fanatics who 
wished to found a Republic. The name not only 
of Danton but of every Republican leader was 
branded with infamy, and France was not made 
free. The broad fact, that the French somehow 
or other came out victorious in the contest with 
allied Europe—a fact to which, it must frankly 
be admitted, Taine does not give half the weight 
which it popular 
imagination, that the world finds it difficult to 
believe that audacity and ill<joing were not in 
some way equivalent to statesmanlike sagacity 
But Taine gives the gravest reason for doubting 
whether France did not triumph rather in spite 
of than through the violence of the Jacobins. 
That the men who composed the Jacobin faction 
were grossly ignorant, is past a doubt; and if we 
judge of the statesmanship of the party by the 
ordinary tests of political foresight, we shall be 
greatly tempted to believe that the criminality 
10 security against its 


deserves—has so impressed 


of a government gives 
incapacity. 

To one point in Taine’s criticism the attention 
of all intelligent students should be carefully di- 
rected. He examines with infinite care the 
economics of Jacobinism. The whole sect might 
have adopted as their motto a dictum of an 
English workingman, which some twenty vears 
ago used to be cited as a proof of popular igno- 
rance. ‘If political economy,” said this intelli- 
gent artisan, ‘‘ was against the workingmen, the 


workingmen would set themselves against po- 
litical economy.” Now, this is precisely the 


course pursued by the political zealots who de 
creed the maximum, and who attempted to keep 
Paris alive by robbing the country districts of 
food. If Taine is to be believed, the princi- 
ples of political economy showed themselves as 
little complaisant toward the Jacobins as toward 
any other fanatics. The sum of his detailed in 
vestigation is, that the rural districts were plun 
dered and that Paris was starved. Nor was this, 
according to our author, the effect of war or of 
bad seasons. Nature was kinder to France than 
its rulers; the harvest 
spirit even of the laborers was so broken that, 
for perhaps the only time in French history, 
French peasants refused to cultivate their land 
Four strokes of good fortune—namely, the soft 
ness of the winter, the arrival of a corn fleet 
from America, the victories of the armies in 
Europe, and lastly the fall of Robespierre 
France from destruction in 174 

Another feature which marks all the current 
representations of the Revolution is the practical 
obliteration from the picture of the Directorial 
period. The opening scenes of the great Revo- 
lutionary drama, the tragedies of the Reign of 
Terror, the heroism of the volunteers, the tri- 
umphs of Napoleon, are all remembered; but the 
six years of the Directory have all but passed out 
of recollection. Their dreariness and their mean- 
ness have secured to them oblivion; yet no one 
can understand the Revolution who does not 


was plentiful, but the 


saved 


study the years which elapsed between the death 


the 


of Robespierre and the commencement of 


Consulate It is one of the greatest of Tatne's 


merits to have brought this forgotten era of 
bloodshed, fraud, and incapacity into view i tie 
Terror did not end with Robespierre,it never cat 
to a close till Napoleon's coup d'état put an end 
to the last vestiges of the Convention laine's 
pages me ke two features of this period so rly 
visible that they can hardly ever again be o1 
looked. The first is, that the Convention retained 
by fraud and violence an authority which, if t 
voice of France could have been beard, w l 
have been summarily abolished. The s td is that 
the voice of the French pation nev Ta ‘ 
right, was heard till a burst of applause hailed a 
military Dictatorship which at any rate stoned 
a civilized form of government. Onoe and ag 
the nation made an effort to ent ts will; 
stroke of violence after another ft tthe wl 
people that, if Robespierre was dead, a jue a 
unscrupulous as, and rather meaner than, Robes 
pierre and his followers were determined to koep 
power, whether by or against the will of Fra 
The Directory was a continuation of Jacohin: 
and, according to Taine’s view, th Intry took 
each year less and less part im publ atta 
while the Government kept itself alive by as 
ries of coups d'état, and by plasing off the Jac 
bin mob against the Moderates. Whether this 
view of the time of the Directory ts entirely « 
rect, may admit of doubt. But the importan 
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Taine’s view of the Directory falls in with and 


strikingly contirms his general theory, which is. 


that the ruleof the Jacobins was the rule of all 
that was basest and worst in the French nati 
The Revolutionary sterm came upon a country 


where despotism had deprived men of all expe 
rience and of all capacity in the art of govern 
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unpopularity of the ime 
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Taine’s work contains the final solution of the 

proble m presented by the Revolution. 
CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

Life and Work in Benares and Kumaon;: 1839 


Isv7. By James Kennedy, M.A, Casse 1 & Co 


ISs4 

CHRISTIAN bishops, even army chaplains, had, 
as is well known, a hard battle to fight before 
they could establish a lodgment in the Indian 
possessions of the Honorable East India Compa 
ny. The Court of Directors, and not less the of- 
ficials w ho'governed in their name in India, were 
profoundly convinced that their Hindu and 
Moslem subjects would endure all things except 
the appearance among them of a duly ordained 
Christian minister. An invasion of the clerical 
order was an invasion which even those who had 
known what it was to be invaded by Tamerlane, 
Mahmud of Ghuzni, Nadir Shah, Portuguese, 
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Frenchmen, and, last but not least, the Honora- 
ble East India Company its«lf, could not be ex- 
pected to endure without resistance. That, so 
it was said, would be the last feather on the 
camel's back—the spark that would cause an ex- 
plosion of fanaticism more than sufficient to 
sweep the English out of the Peninsula, 


' and his fellow-workers are the only Europeans 


' a living out of them. 


But the , 


Government was not content with the simple ex- | 
| Their labors, so far as the natives are concerned, 


clusion from India of the clergy of all denomina- 
tions. So careful were the officials of those earl; 
days not to offend the supposed susceptibilities 


of the native population, that they abstained | 


from the public profession of any creed. 
lish officials assisted at the celebration of Hindu 
and Moslem religious ceremonies; they carefully 
administered the endowments of temple and 
mosque; they even kept the account of the 
amount of oil consumed on the shrines of Hindu 
divinities; but they abstained with exemplary 
prudence from engaging in any religious rite on 
their own account. When an English army took 
the field it was unaccompanied by ministers of 
religion : and the ordinary substitute for reli- 
gious worship on Sundays was to read the Arti- 
cles of War to each regiment assembled for that 
purpose. Itwas a common belief among the na- 
tives, in those early days of British ascendency, 
that the English were an abnormal race of peo- 
ple, having no religion or spiritual beliefs of any 
kind. At last, by the direct action of Parliament, 
the Court of Directors was constrained to make 
public confession of its Christianity, and pro- 
vide an ecclesiastical establishment for the Eng- 
lish soldiers employed in its service. That being 
accomplished, it became impossible to exclude 
the missionaries. 

But the English officials were very far from 
reconciling themselves to what they could not 
prevent, and for thirty years the missionaries 
had to strive against opposition and difficulties 
which more than account for the scanty progress 
they made. A native who had the courage to 
become a Christian was treated by the (Christian) 
. Government of India as if he had committed a 
crime of the first magnitude. The Hindu or the 
Moslem law, according to the creed which he had 
previously professed, was allowed to be set in 
operation in order to strip him of whatever pro- 
perty or social position he was born to. At the 
same time tothe English officials, the givers of all 
good things in India, a native could bring with 
him no such damnatory fact as the profession of 
Christianity. Although it was known to all 
English officials that it was not possible, under 
the laws as they stood, for any native to become 
a Christian except at the cost of very heavy 
sacrifices, it was customary to assert that conver- 
sions were caused by the promptings of a sordid 
self-interest. A native Christian was, in fact, a 
word of reproach; and native Christians were 
systematically slighted and spoken ill of by Eng. 
lish Christians. The insurrection of 1857—so 
fruitful of change in a thousand other ways—put 
an end also to this harsh opinion of native Chris- 
taaus, which never had been anything but an ig- 
norant and irrational prejudice. The English 
residents saw with surprise that wherever there 
was & community of native Christians, there also 
was a community loyal to the English rule. The 
native Christians not merely aided the English 
to the utmost of their ability, but there were not 
a few among them who endured martyrdom 
rather than apostatize from the faith for which 
they had already endured so much. Facts such 
as these could but bring about a change in the 
feeling with which missionary enterprise was re- 
garded, and, at the present time, there are few 
thoughtful Englishmen in India who would care 
to deny that a good missionary is a very power- 
ful friend and ally of the British Government. 
His value is not to be measured by his success in 
the work of conversion, but by the fact that he 


Eng- 
| thing of the people as they really are. 


who go to India, and who stay there, to give 
something to the people, and not merely to make 
The natives may not value 
the gift which the missionaries offer, but they 
see that, at any rate, they ask nothing from 
them. They are neither officials, tea-planters, 
indigo-planters, merchants, lawyers, nor judges. 


are altogether disinterested; and as one conse- 
quence of this unique position, a missionary who 
has mastered the native languages is, perhaps, 
the one Englishman in India who knows some- 
In the 


| presence of all other Englishmen they wear a 





mask, 

The book under notice is an account by Mr. 
James Kennedy of his labors as a missionary, 
extending over a period of thirty-six years—at first 
in Benares, the religious capital of Hinduism, and 
latterly in the hill district of Kumaon. It is 
written in a lively, unaffected style, which car- 
ries the reader easily along; and the accounts of 
the religious life of the Hindus, the temples and 
bathing ghAts of Benares, and the great religious 
fairs at Allahabad, put the people and their sur- 
roundings very clearly before us. The author is 
too thoroughly a ‘“‘ Britisher”—too absolutely con- 
fident, that is, that everything British must be 
immeasurably superior to all things that are not 
British—to possess the insight of sympathy for 
the character of those among whom his life was 
passed ; but this deficiency is not without in- 
struction as indicating, perhaps, the most formi- 
dable hindrance to the Christianizing of British 
India. 

The fact commonly pleaded to account for the 
little progress made by the various Christian 
missions in India is the immobility of the Asiatic 
character. But as regards the religious history 
of India this does not happen to be a fact. That 
continent has been the theatre of a succession 
of religious revolutions of the widest and most 
drastic character. Buddhism established itself 
on the ruins of Brahminism; then Brahminism 
recovered its ascendency, while Islamism con- 
tinues even at this date to gather in an abundant 
harvest from among the lower castes of Southern 
India, and also in Eastern Bengal. Immobility 
as regards its religious convictions is the very 
jast attribute that can be ascribed to the people 
of India; and if Christianity makes slower pro- 
gress among them than did Islamism, the cause 
must be looked for in the character of the Eng- 
lish rather than that of the native population. 
When this is done, the marvel, in our opinion, 
will be, not that Christian missions have effected 
so little, but that they have accomplished so much. 
The splendor and magnificence of the Moham- 
medan conquerors of India are still to be seen, 
all over the country, in their beautiful and state- 
ly mosques, palaces, shrines, tombs, tanks, aque- 
ducts, and other public works; but that which 
most concerns us at present is the profound re- 
ligious faith which, so to speak, is embodied in 
these grand edifices. They were all erected to 
the glory of Allah and his Prophet. The Faith, it 
is perfectly clear, was always the first thoughtin 
the Mohammedan mind; and an imaginative peo- 
ple like the Hindus could not fail to be deeply 
impressed by such a fact as this. Secondly, the 
Moslems were not, like the English, mere birds 
of passage. They made India their country in 
as absolute a sense as did the Hindus whom they 
found established there; and all their works were, 
in consequence, done with a view to the future 
ages, not, as with the English, in order to secure 
a clear balance-sheet for the next year’s budget. 
Thirdly, a Hindu, on becoming a Moslem, ac- 
quired at once and asa matter of course all the 
privileges of the conquering race. He entered 
into a higher state, instead fof having to endure 





the heavy sacrifices which the ingenuity of the 
Court of Directors had contrived for those mis- 
guided natives who were so lacking in worldly- 
wisdom as to become Christians. Lastly, there 
was no limit to the hopes which a Hindu becom- 
ing a Moslem might entertain. He might become 
the leader of an army, the Governor of a pro- 
vince, the chief minister of the whole mighty 
empire; but a Christian native can look forward 
to no such high possibilities. The ceremony of 
baptism cannot whiten his skin, and is, there- 
fore, from the material point of view, quite 
valueless, 

The English during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury may be said to have surpassed their Mos- 
lem predecessors in the matter of public works. 
They have built canals and constructed railways, 
but they do not pretend to have done these things 
for the sake of religion, but for pecuniary profit 
merely. Religiously, it cannot be denied that the 
English in India cut a very sorry figure when con- 
trasted with their predecessors. The majority of 
the high officials are the merest Sadducees, who 
cannot be said to profess any religion at all. 
There are churches in India, but it is impossible 
to conceive of a more pitiful contrast than that 
between these mean and unsightly edifices and 
the magnificent structures in which Hindu Bud- 
dhist and Moslem gave expression to the faith 
that wasinthem. Judged by the Oriental stan- 
dard in such matters,Englishmen in India may be 
said to treat their religion with insult and con- 
tumely; or their religion is rather to tolerate all 
religions than to believe in any one in particular. 
And the efforts of the missionaries are neutra- 
lized by the placid indifference of nearly every 
Englishman who does not happen to be a mission- 
ary. 

The chief obstacle, however, which besets the 
missionary is that occasioned by the peculiar re- 
lation which exists between Englishmen and na- 
tives. The English are not merely the rulers of 
the country, but rulers in whose inner life, as in- 
dividuals, the people are of no account—that is 
to say, the English in India form no attachments; 
no friendships, with the people of the country. A 
few among them may associate with the natives 
from a sense of duty; but for their mental and 
moral needs, their own countrymen are suffi- 
cient, and not one Englishman in a thousand, 
when the hour comes for leaving India for good, 
is sensible of a wrench, of a void being created in 
his life by the separation from any native whom 
he hasknown. No greater obstacle in the way of 
mission work can be conceived than a state of 
mind such as this. It denotes the want of that 
touch of nature which makes the whole world 
kin, and yet it is a defect from which the English 
missionary is, of necessity, as little exempt as the 
English official. It is painfully apparent in Mr. 
Kennedy’s record of his thirty-six years’ expe- 
riences. From the beginning to the end we are 
not introduced to a single native who stood to 
Mr. Kennedy in the relation of a friend. That 
title is reserved for application to men of hig 
own race and language exclusively. Indeed, it 
is extremely seldom that an inhabitant of the 
country, Christian or otherwise, receives from 
Mr. Kennedy any more particular description 
than ‘‘a native.” Contrast this attitude of a'oof- 
ness with the feelings of the Apostle Paul toward 
individual members of the churches which he 
had founded, and we shall find little difficulty in 
understanding why Christianity in India does 
not spread and develop as iri the days of Impe- 
rial Rome. 





Stops: or, How to Punctuate. By Paul Allar- 
dyce. London: T. Fisher Unwin; Baltimore: 
John Murphy & Co.; Philadelphia: George H. 
Buchanan & Co. 

WE have not had the patience to read beyond 
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the comma in this little book. The treatment is | here asin the streams of Scotland and England, 
neither lucid, logical, nor consistent: it is some- | where he has practised them. For instance, on 


times fatuous, as witness the rules for inserting | p. 40, under salmon fishing, he says: ‘‘ Whenthe | 


points before ‘“‘and” and “or.” For lack of a | wateris very bright and clear in the pools many 
few general principles, rules and exceptions are | a fish may be hooked and landed by allowing the 
multiplied and long discussions entailed, which | fly to sink as deep as you can and then slowly 
can only bewilder and mystify the student. Here | sink and draw, never bringing the fly near the 
is what comes of not having laid down the law of | surface. You see a movement in the water, a 
parenthesis and of the interchangeability of | swirl and a twist, and your line tightens. You 
points: might fish ali day in such times with the fly near 
““X. Words thrown in so as to interrupt slight- the surface and never move a fish.” Thesame 
ly the flow of a sentence are marked off by com- | plan often works well with trout. 
mas,” We cannot, however, agree with Doctor Ha- 
After the examples, we read in a smaller type: milton when he says, p. 16: ‘‘ Many a fish [sal- 
‘Where the words thrown in make a very dis- | ™0n] cast over never sees the fly,” ete. We have 
tinct break in the sentence, they should be point- | too much faith in the unwinking vigilance of the 
ed off by means of the dash or of brackets. fish, and have too often seen him shoot like a 


“The following are some of the words and : 4 ae 
phrases that come under this rule: therefore, too, | 8Teat streak of light at a fly passing half a dozen 


indeed, however, . . . all things considered.” | yards or more from his lair, to believe he cannot 
see anything he wants to that comes within ten 
yards or more of him in the clear streams he 
loves. Doctor Hamilton agrees with the more 
intelligent of modern icthyologists in holding that 
salmon do feed in fresh water, and take the fly 
because they want to eat it, and not through 
sport or emotional insanity. The book is both 
entertaining and valuable for its matter and its 

‘“When the subject consists of several parts, a = gue — oat Mr. Haden, 
e. g., of several nouns, a comma is placed after | ® is the case with many distinguished English- 
the last part.” men, ‘“‘is a most observant and successful fly- 
fisher.” 


The chances are that ‘‘ this rule” will be taken to 
refer to the preceding clause about the employ- 
ment of dashes and brackets, whereas not one of 
the words or phrases cited is at all liable to be 
pointed in this way. 

We have space but for one other instance of 
the want of clearness in the author’s own mind. 
Rule VIII reads as follows: 


The two examples cited under this involve a 
plural verb, as, ‘‘ time, money, and friends, were 
needed to carry on the work.” The author then 
disposes of ‘‘an apparent exception to it,” viz., 
«‘ Freedom, honor, religion was at stake.” It will 
scarcely be believed that he accounts for the 
omission of the comma after “religion” on the 
ground that this noun sums up all the others, or 
marks the highest point of aclimax. ‘‘ When so 
great a thing as religion is said to be at stake,every- 
thing else is dropped out of sight or is held to be 
included. But write the three names as if they 
were of equal importance; the comma should 
then be inserted: Freedom, honor, and religion, 
were at stake.” The simple truth is, of course, 
that there is a climax in both examples; and that 
the only reason for inserting a comma after “ re- 
ligion” in the second is in crder to remove the 
appearance of a singular noun being the subject 
of a plural verb. This is a concession (by no 
means a necessary one) to the eye. A con- 
cession to the ear would be the insertion of 
acomma in the first example, to mark the rhe- 
torical pause induced by the omission of the con- 
junction. 





The Historical Reference Book, Comprising a 
Chronological Table of Universal History, a 
Chronological Dictionary of Universal History, 
a Biographical Dictionary, with Geographical 
Notes. For the Use of Students, Teachers, and 
Readers. By Louis Heilprin. D, Appleton & 
Co. 1885. S8vo, pp. 569. 

Mr. HEILPRIN’s ‘Historical Reference Book’ 

aims to give in a very condensed form those 

items of information which the student or general 
reader will be most likely to need. The three 
parts are of course to a certain extent comple- 
mentary to each other: Part 2 may almost be 
called an index to Part 1, inasmuch as it contains 
largely the same events alphabetically arranged 

(but for the most part merely by titles), which 

are found chronologically arranged in Part 1. 

The chronological table, coming first in the book, 

may probably be considered its most important 

feature. Its peculiar value consists in its giving 
at a glance a synchronistic view of the events of 
any one year; each nation or group of nations 
having its annals in a separate paragraph, while 
non-political events come at the end of the vear's 

chronicle. Thus for 1884 there are seven divi- 

sions—the United States, the French War in 

China, the Egyptian War, the Conference of the 

Emperors, the Crisis in Spain, the Russians in 

Asia, and an obituary line containing Mignet, 

Sampson Low, Marston & Co. have recently | Reade, Lepsius, Makart; the whole occupying a 

issued a large-paper edition of this book (of 100 | little over half a page. There is room in a book 

copies), of which, except in size and Mr. Haden's | of this class for a wide diversity of opinion as to 
name at the bottom of the beautiful mezzotint in | the events to be given; but we miss hardly any- 
the frontispiece, this is a reproduction. The paper | thing that we should consider desirable, and we 
is very slightly inferior, the print quite as good: | have not been able to detect a single mistake or 
and if the book was really produced by the Ame- | misprint. We must, however, consider it a serious 
rican publishers, n 1s a most creditable typo- | error of judgment to follow Rawlinson in early 
graphical feat for this country. The literary | Roman history; for, whatever his rank in Orien- 
part of the volume is equally deserving of com- | tal history, he has absolutely no authority in Ro- 
mendation. Salmon fishing is first treated of, | man, and his dates differ materially from those 
and much useful information is distributed | commonly accepted. Of course no dates for this 
through the eighty-five pages devoted to it, along | period are to be taken as absolutely fixed; but 
with delightful narrations of personal experiences | when all authorities in Roman history like 
in angling. These, by the way, are met with Mommsen give, for example, 494 for the First 
throughout the book, except in the chapters de- | Secession, and 567 for the Licinian Law, it is an 
voted to the “‘ Natural History” of the various | unnecessary source of perplexity to give the dates 
fish, which are learned as well as interesting. | of these events as 492 and 364. It is true the ac- 

Doctor Hamilton gives a good many valuable | cepted date is added in a parenthesis, but the 

hints, which no doubt would prove as successful ' reader cannot fail to get the impression that this 





Recollections of Fly-fishing for Salmon, Trout, 
and Grayling, with No.es on their Haunts, 
Habits, and History. By Edward Hamilton. 
M.D., F.L.S., ete. Orange Judd Company. 
1885, 








| is the date of the least authority. With the ex 
ception of this single feature, this book must be 
pronounced a remarkably accurate and conve 
nient book of reference, and may be recommend 


ed as probably the best of its class 


Medallic Portraits of Washington With 
Historical and Critical Notes and a Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Coins, Medals, Tokens, and 
Cards. By W. S. Baker. Philadelphia; Ro 
bert M. Lindsay 


Tuts carefully prepared and handsome volume is 
a new indication of the progress which nunusma 


tics has made in the United States. It contains 
651 numbers, arranged in classes acconhng 
to the occasion of the striking of the mexlal whose 


history is given, and is believed to include all 
the medals struck with the head of Washington 


In the preface the author attacks with justice the 


absurd prejudice which prevented the coinage 
of the United States from bearing the portraits 
of the successive Presidents. The introduction 


of the ex-Presidents with a certain delay woulkl 


at least be one expedient to relieve our currency 
of the monotony of device which ts ane of its 
characteristics. It would, too, give at least a 
chance for now and then a fine coin, furnish a 
motive for the production of fine medallion 
heads, and a little encouragement to our artists 
in that genre. 


Centennial History of American Methodism, 
By John Atkinson, DD. Phillips & Hunt, 
Dr. ATKINSON'S title-page is of the old fashioned 
sort. It describes his book so copiously that if 
we quoted it in full our occupation would be 
gone, But it does not desembe his book so accu- 
rately that the reader will not be seriously dis 
appointed to find that he has not written a his- 
tory of a century of Methodism, but only a his- 
tory of ‘tits ecclesiastical organization in 174, 
and its subsequent development under the super- 
intendency of Francis Asbury, with sketches o 
the character and history of all the preachers 
known to have been members of the Christmas 
Conference“ of 1784. What Dr. Atkinson, how- 
ever, has given us is much more interesting 
than a histery of Methodism from 1784 
till now could possibly have been’ within 
the limits of five hundred pages. The ne- 
| cessary condensation would have been fatal. 
| What we have, in reality, is a very brief intro- 
duction, which treats of the origin of Methodism 
in the United States, then an hiatus of some fif- 
| teen years, next quite a full account of the years 
from 1784 to 1790, and finally several brief chap- 
ters on the ensuing six and twenty years—1.¢., 
to Asburv's death in 1816. Dr. Atkinson makes 
no definitive settlement of the much mooted 
question whether American Methodism origi- 
nated in Maryland in 1763, or in New York in 
1765. The date of the New York beginning is 
easily verified; that of the Maryland beginning 
is veiled in doubt. It is certain that the New 
York beginning was much more important, and 
soon attracted the attention of Wesley. In 1769 
he sent over two missionaries, and in 1771 Francis 
Asbury and Richard Wright. Others followed, 
but it was Asbury who gave the enterprise as- 
surance of success. If Wesley himself had come, 
it would not have been so well, for Wesley’s sym- 
pathies were with the mother country during the 
Revolution, as Asbury’s were not., Most of the 
preachers that Wesley sent over sympathized 
with him, generally to the ruin of their useful- 
ness. Nevertheless, in 1784, the new sect had 
eighty ministers and some 15,000 members, 
“The Christmas Conference,” which met in 
Baltimore in 1784, was the means of organizing 
‘ the American Methodists as an Independent 
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Church, Wesley had not intended this, and his 
chagrin at the result was unmistakable. He had 
appointed Asbury and Coke joint superintendents, 
expecting them to be subject to him and to the 
Church of England, from which he had never 
severed himself. Asbury declined the appoint- 
ment from Wesley, but agreed to accept it from 
the American preachers. The Conference of 1784 
was summoned to act upon this matter, one of the 
heralds riding twelve hundred miles in six weeks 
to summon the preachers. Dr. Atkinson’s second 
chapter gives an excellent account of the make- 
up of the Conference, with brief sketches of the 
more prominent members. His third chapter deals 
with the relation of Wesley to the new church. 
He makes it plain enough that Wesley’s inten- 
tions were frustrated by the Conference, not less 
effectually because unwittingly. Asbury wrote 
after his death: ‘1 can truly say for one, that 
the greatest affliction and sorrow of my life was 
that our dear father from the time of the Revolu- 
tion to his death grew more and more jealous of 
myself and the whole American Connection; and 
it appeared we had lost his confidence entirely.” 
But the subjection of the American Methodists 
to Wesley was not denied by the Conference of 
1784; only their subjection to the Church of Eng- 
land. In 1787 Wesley’s name was dropped from 
the minutes as a superintendent with Asbury and 
Coke, and this action, Coke insisted, hastened his 


death. 





Dr. Atkinson’s fifth and sixth chapters, reciting 
the early conquests 
Church, tell a story of missionary zeal and hero- 
ism and endurance to equal which we must go to 
Parkman's ‘Jesuits in North America,’ No wonder 


of the newly-organized 


the increase of membership in six years was from 
15,000 to 57,000, and of preachers from 80 to 227! 
All that Asbury expected from his preachers and 
itinerants he embodied in himself. It is impos- 
sible to overestimate the debt that American 
Methodism owes to him. In 1799 he wrote that 
his labors obliged him to ride about 6,000 miles 
apnually, to preach from 300 to 500 sermons a 
year, to write 1,000 letters, to station some 300 
preachers, and to spend many hours each day in 
reading and important conversation. Dr. Atkin- 
son gives an entire chapter to him, but his whole 
book is virtually his monument. 

The subjects of other chapters are: ‘‘ The Uld 
Itinerancy,” ‘‘ The Sunday-school in Methodism,” 
‘The New Church and Education,” ‘‘ Thomas 
Coke,” who had no such aptitude as Asbury for 
the work in hand, ‘‘ The Preachers of the Christ- 
mas Conference,” “The Old Camp-Meetings,” 
etc., etc. In 1806, when Asbury had still ten 
years to live, the Church had 130,000 members 
and 450 preachers. In speaking of this growth 
and of the means by which it was accomplished 
Dr. Atkinson’s tone is warm, but not without 
excuse. The Methodists whose triumphs he records 
deserved them well. In an Appendix there are 
tables tending to refute the charge that Method- 
ism has had less success in large cities than else- 
where. There are other tables giving the names 
of 102 educational institutions now existing 
under Methodist control. They have in them 
nearly 30,000 students, and their buildings and en- 
dowments are valued at nearly $15,000,000. But 
these magnificent statistics do not begin to be so 
elevating and inspiring as the earlier portions of 
the book. 
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MILAN, 37 Corso Victor Emmanuel ; 
ROME, Salles Dante; 
FLORENCE, 10 Corso Victor Emman, 
On the 14th A April, 1885, will be sold by auction tn MI- 


LAN, 37 Corso Victor Emmanuel, the splendid collection 
M L B. LUCINI 


of works of art of M.le COMTE NI PASSA- 
LAQUA, containing PAINTINGS of ancient masters— 
Luint, Moron}, Breughel, Ruthard ocean, Cuyp, Bril, 


ete., ete.; SCULPTURES, classical and of XVth century: 
Aatiouk | FURNITURE; FLEMISH TAPESTRY; MA- 
JOLICA of Gubbio, Pesaro, Urbino. Caffagiolo, ete. ; 


BRONZES of XVth century, PORCELAIN of Saxony, 
—— Capodimonte, ete., and other objects of cu- 
llery of al after the p preceding date will be sold the 
lery ap aL rineipally of Italian masters of 
Vth ay of Ith ce eaten. p panes on wood, belonging to | 
i, le MARQUIS COSTABILE of Ferrara 
will be delivered gratis by Mr. J. H. 
an Park 





w, New York, or at the Impresa di Wenalte’ 


ILAN. 
An edition de luxe of the Passalaqua collection —_ 
25 phototype plates, will be sold lat at the price of 20 
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One of the most Important Religious Works of 
the Age is 


EVOLUTION 
CHRISTIANITY 


Or, an Answer to the Development Infidelity 
of Modern Times. By Benjamin F. Tefft, 
D.D., LL.D., formerly President of Genesee 
College, New York. With an Introductory 
Letter by Bishop Simpson. 484 pages, bound 
in cloth, price, $1.50. 

Says Bishop Simpson: “‘I think such a work ought to 
have a very large circulation. Very many minds have 
been affected by the superficial statements of = 
ists, and they have had neither time nor SS 
conduct the requisite investigations for the removal of 
—— impressions. Allow me to say, then, that I wish 

—_—_ —~ | in your labor, and a very wide circula- 
‘or your boo! 





Sold by all booksellers; or mailed, postpaid, on 


receipt of price. 
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A Romance. By Georg Ebers. Translated by 
Clara Bell. Authorized Edition. 1 vol., 
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Academy of Natural Sciences, . Piiladelphia. 
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ination of the results of scientific investigation, and of fa- 
cilitating the work of the student in natural history. 
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definite information. For circular apply (enclosing two- 
cent stamp) to the 

SECRETARY BUREAU OF SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION, 

Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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bridge ; CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., 283 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston ; and F. W. CHRISTERN, 
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Veterinary Practice. Designed for all Domestic 

Animals. Second Enlarged Edition, Illustrated, Large 
8vo, substantially bound, Price, $5. 


This book is one wet = for the Stock-raiser, Fan- 
ci r, Livery-stable man, and Farmer. The directions for 


treatment are plain, concise, and reliable. Sent free b 
mail on receipt of price. Address RICKE & TAFEL 


HOMG@OPATHIC PHARMACIES at New York, Philadel phia, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Washington. 


Business Established in 1835. 
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servation of scene 
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